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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 





For the Register and Observer. 


Mr Editor,—I send you the substance of a 
reply to the question whether a system of doc- 
trine should not be taught to the older classes 
in our Sanday Schools, or the Bible clas- 
ses, which appears to me worthy of more than 
a single individual’s attention. It will be per- 
ceived that» the writer refers to young pupils. 
I presume he would not object to teaching such 
a sys'em to adults. He applies the term Bible 
classes, also, to younger pupils than are con- 
nected with them in many schools. 

Your’s, R. 

Leominster, June 2d, 1810. 








P. Ss. 


‘he fifth Interrogatory requires a more ex-! 
tende:l notice. ' 

This question does not involve the inquiry | 
whether all instruction upon doctrinal points | 
should be avoided, as texts occur, in the study | 
of the Bible, of a doctrinal characrer. To} 
teach ‘ a system of doctr'ne’ is understood to | 
mean, either that a text book upon doctrines | 
should be systematically taught to a Bible class, | 
or that the teacher, dispensing with books, | 
should explain those portions of the Scriptures | 
which are doctrinal, and are relied upon by the | 
various sects in support of their views, or that | 
both modes should be combined. The inquiry | 
then is, whether it is‘expedient that our older 
should for a | 
time, study a system of doctrine, systematical- | 
ly and exclusively, that they may become ac 
quainted with the arguments and proofs in sup- 
port of the Unitarian belief, and with the true 
explanation of thos@ texts upon which other 
sects rely to establish a different creed. Or 
will it be better te postpone such inquiries to a 
later period, and will our classes be more use- | 
fully employed in acquiring the habit of inter- 
preting the Scriptures, in studying the charac- | 
ter and precepts of our Savior, and in imbibing | 
his spirit ? 

In view of the age and attainments of Bible! 
Classes, the opinion is adopted that it is not! 
expedient to teach them a system of doctrine. 
It is true that this has not been, and probably | 
is not the prevailing opinion of the Christian | 
world. The Westminster Catechism was} 
drawn up upon the idea that children should be | 
instructed in the dark doctrines of the Trinity, | 
total depravity, unconditional election, justifica- } 
tion by faith alone, and other abstruse doctrines 
of Calvin. In modern times, we have Mr 
Barnes’ Notes for the use of Sunday Schools, | 
in which much pains are taken to ptove and 
inculcate the trinitarian hypothesis, and texts 
are relied upon to establish this doctrine, which | 
no learned and discreet Trinitarian would dare | 
to cite in its support im a controversy with a! 
skilful opponent. We suppos@ that due ‘care 
is taken by Calvinists, at the present day, that 
the young should be early taught what they 
consider the fundamental doctrines of the Bi- | 
ble. 

We object to the plan of teaching Bible clas- | 
ses of young persons a system of doctrine.— | 
Ist, because it would be a premature study. | 
Many of the doctrines controverted among} 
Christians, are abstruse, of a metaphysical char- | 
acter, involving the profoundest reasoning, and | 
requiring the exercise of the acutest and most 
disciplined intellect. It would seem that even | 
students in divinity ought to make doctrinal 
studies the concluding part of their professional | 
education. Under what degree of preparation 
and what amount of biblical learning, should | 
the theological student enter upon the exami- | 
nation of the fundamental doctrines of the Bi- | 
ble? This question we are incompetent to an- 
swer. But manifestly the greater his knowl- 
edge of the language, history and antiquities of 
the Jews, and of the Mosaic Dispensation, the 
more thorough his acquaintance with the Bible 
and the principles of interpretation, the more 
perfectly disciplined his mind has been in these 
studies, the better would he be fitted to accom- 
plish successfully that most difficult of all his 
labors, to wit, the work of determining the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity. Now we 
think that the same reasoning applies to the 
pupil of the Bible class as to the student 
in Divinity, beciuse in both classes there is 
great advantage, not to say necessity, of com- 
mencing the study of a system of doctrine with 
as much maturity and discipline of mind, and 
of auxiliary learning as can be had. It is no 
part of the Unitarian faith that children should 
be taught incomprehensible doctrines, or that 
the youthful mind should be melted down toa 
blind attachment to any opinions, long before 
the period when they are able to comprehend 
the reasons and arguments upon which those 
Opinions rest. Is it not true that the whole’ 
time which our Bible classes can spare for this! 
noblest of hurnan inquiries, should be employed 
in such a study of the Bible as will best fit 
them to understand its meaning, to realize its. 
truth and obey its injunctions, and for this, 
among other reasons, thut they will thereby be 
prepared for the examination of a systein of 
doctrine and of the tenets of the different de- | 
nominations of Christians at a maturer period | 
of life. 

Let not the young take their religious opin- | 
ions upon authority. Let them have the best | 
preparation we can give them for the difficult | 
task of examining the disputed doctrines of our | 
religion. Let them have, to the highest de-! 
gree practicable, a good knowledge of the Jews; | 
their character, opinions and customs. Let, 
them first be well grounded in the geography of | 
Palestine. Give them the largest possible ex-| 
perience in comparing Scripture with Scripture. | 
Establish the habit of rendering the figurative 
language, so much employed in the New Tes- 
tament, into the literal, aud often more restrict- 
ed construction which its true meaning requires 
—habituate them to look beyond the purport of 
single insulated texts, to the scope and great 
purpose of the writer. Inspire them with a 
profound reverence and love for God, Give 
them, if possible, the spirit of Christ—fill their 
souls with a deep conviction of the truth of rev- 
elation, with an earnest desire to possess the 





purity and excellence required in the gospel, 
and with a realizing sense of the glorious des- 
tiny of the sincere, faithful Christian. And 
then they will be prepared to enter upon the 
examination of systems of doctrines, to deter- 
mine for themselves what opinions and tencts 
they ought to adopt. Who does not see tnat 
to accomplish this work of preparation, all the 
time which our Bible classes can devote to the 
object, are lamentably inadequate. 

2. In the second place, itis contended, that, 
great as may be the importance of clear and 


settled views of Christian doctrines, the young{ more general than it now is, of our older clas- 


should postpone the systematic study of them 
to a later period, because there are attainments 
of paramount importance which shonld be first 
secured and which require all the time the 
young can find for the study of the Scriptures 
in the Bible class. This higher objectis the 
formation of the Christian character, the becom- 
ing the sincere, earnest and devoted follower of 
Christ. How difficult it is to accomplish this 
work in the minds and hearts of youth, every 
experienced teacher knows. This object well 
secured, and we are certain of the future pro- 
gress of the young Christian in the knowledge 
of sound doctrines—if once the hearts of the | 
young are deeply impressed with the religious 
sentiments, they will not fail to seek forclear 
and settled opinions upon the great points which 
divide the Christian world. On the other hand, 
the study of creeds and abstract doctrines does 
not greatly tend to impress the heart—to awa- 
ken and strengthen the religious sentiment. 
Hence in teaching the New Testament to the 
young, we love to dwell on the sermon on the 
mount, the parables and teachings of our Sa- 
vior,—and who would substitute for these the! 
Epistles of Paul to the Romans? We might! 
appeal to the Christian parent and ask him} 
what he feels to be the first and most pressing 
concern in the religious education of his child- 
ren. First, of all, he will tell us, endeavor to 
reach their hearts. And, if on his dying bed, ; 
he calls them around him to give them his} 
farewell advice, are doctrines then uppermost 
in his mind? In that trying moment, theolo- 
gical opinions are forgotten. His parting in- 
structions are all of a practical character. He| 
then implores them to remember their Creator, | 
to give Him their time and talents,—to| 
devote their days to the cause of virtue and ho- | 
liness—to live for their fellow-men—to deny | 
themselves and take up their cross and follow/ 
their Lord and mastr. All sects come to| 
these topics at last, and who has ever spent his | 
last hour in inculcating the dogmas of his par- 
ty and the soundness of his creed? Now we 
think that the Sunday School teacher should | 
begin where the dying parent ends, and should | 
fiyst and last, strive to impress heartfelt senti- | 
ments of religion upon the hearts of his pupils, | 








and that we should feel little anxiety to post-{ 


pone this all important work for the purpose of 
giving a systematic attention to the doctrines 
held by his own or other denominations of 
Christians. To give a Bible class such a 
knowledge of the Scriptures as they should, 
and can acquire, and to render them sincere, 
devoted Christians will surely require the whole 
period of youth, and the most faithful and de- 
voted efforts of parents and teachers—and how 
many ministers of the gospel find a life-time 
too short for these great purposes. 

3. In the third place, it may well be doubt- 
ed whether our older Bible classes would be 
sufficiently interested in the study proposed. 
Without such interest, it would be entirely in- 
expedient. It is true that, to some minds, 
even in early life, abstruse and subtle * investi- 
gations in theology are congenial and agreea- 
ble ; and one danger would be that the propos- 
ed course of instruction might render this class 
of minds polemical and uncharitable. The! 








love of controversy and a taste for polemics | 
are not to be encouraged in the youthful in-| 
quirer after Christian truth. Unless such a} 
course were conducted with great skill and’ 
judgment, uncharitable feelings would be devel- | 
oped and fostered. The mild and charitable 
spirit of the gospel has ofien been chilled by’ 
the habit of writing or reading theological con- | 
troversy : and the young are not the better pre-; 
pared to resist such untoward influences, from | 
the fact that with them the feelings are ardent! 
and the judgment immature. But as above, 
stated, we should fear that a far greater propor- | 
tion of our pupils would not be sufficiently in- 
terested in the stady of a system of doctrines. 
Its abstruseness and difficulty are repulsive to} 
young minds. The greater the progress‘made | 
in the divine life and in the acquisition of the 
spirit of Christ, the more disinclined would ma- | 
ny young Christians be to dwell on the dark, 
cold and contested topics of religious creeds. | 
The interest in doctrines usually springs up at! 
a more mature period of life, when the inter-' 
course of society leads to the frequent discus- | 


' 


sion of the tenets of the various sects, and the} 
controversies of the times force us to read and 
reflect upon them. 

4. In the fourth place, the study of the Bi-. 
ble and of works which will aid in its explana- | 
tion should occupy the time of the young, to 
the exclusion of doctrines, because the former is| 
less likely to secure a due attention in man-) 
hood than the latter. In our country, abound-| 
ing in active sects. and filled with religious, 
publications, there is less danger that religious 
men will neglect fo read and reflect upon doc-| 
trinal subjects. All denominations take spe-|} 
cial care that the world shall be provided with! 
vindications of their respective tenets: They, 
meet us at every turn and we see how many, 
Unitarian publications in defence of their pecu- | 
liar views are annually put within our reach. | 
But the critical study of the Bible requires sys-| 
tematic instruction, mutual cooperation, varie | 
ous «books and much careful comparison, | 
These are obtained in a good degree at our| 
teacher’s meetings and are by them imparted 
to the pupils of our Bible classes. On the oth- 
er hand, is not even the habitual reading of 
the Bible sadly neglected by adult Christians, 
and when they read it, is this reading of it, as 
very often conducted, to be compared with the 
systematic, deliberate inquiry and explanation, 
the careful examination of commentaries and 





the earnest enforcement of the great truths and 


‘takes a husband for his carriage and house, and 


ball-room, and the belles of the watering places. 


‘cay early in mind and body, victims to fashion 


'as they think of their neglected God! 


' draw the tumbling ships upon the rocks. 


AES TLE STOLE 
duties tiught in the Scriptures which are ei = 
joyed by many a Bible class of our Sunday 
Schools? Men are not disinclined to read a 
book in defence of the views they have adopted, 
and many are disposed to become acquainted 
with the arguments by which the opinions of 
other denominations are defended. But how 
rare is it for laymen to engage in a careful 
and thorough study of the Scriptures. We 
must rely on Sunday Schools for securing this 
most desirable improvement, and especially up- 
on a practice which we trust will become far 


ses continuing to be pupils as long after the 
season of youth has passed as is consistent with 
a just regard to their highest interests and most 
solemn duties. J. G. Ke 


For the Register and Observer. 


ECCLESIASTES XIl. 
Remember thy Creator now, 
When darker cays draw nigh, 
While morning breezes fan thy Lrow 
And bright hopes fire thine eye; 


While sun and moon and stars shine down 
In beauty on thy way, ° 
Nor clouds of sin and sorrow frown 
To dim the heavenly ray. 


A day of darkness there shall be, 
When from the depths of woe 

Thy heart may whi-per bitterly: 
I find no joy below! 


The keepers of the house that day 
Shall quake with sudden fear; 

And the strong men shall bow themselves, 
When that stern sound they hear. 


The grinders, few and faint, shall cease, 
And, when their sound is lew, 

Through all the streets a voice shall pass 
Of wailing and of woe, 


Then shall the street-doors all be shut 
And silent as the tomb; 

And they that from the windows look 
Shall see a deathly gloom, 


The voice of morning’s earliest bird 
Shall break the old man’s rest, 
But music’s daughters shall no more 

Have power to soothe his breast. 


Then he that walks shall tread with fear, 
And when he lifts his eye, 

Shall start aud shudder to behold 
The cloud that frowns so nigh. 


Then shail the almond tree grow old 
And whiten to decay; 
The locust’s song be troublesome 


- ee re 53 chal pass gray 


And man shall seck his last, long home 
And bending mourners go 

About the streets in sad attire, 
With signs and sounds of woe. 


Then shall the silver cord be loosed; 
The golden bow] ehall lie 

Broken beside the well of life 
Whose fountains all are dry; 


The pitcher by the fountain’s brink 
Shall useless lie that day; 

The cistern wheel shall draw no more, 
Shattered and cast away. 


Then shal! the dust to dust retura— 
Clay join its native clod; 

The trembling spirit shall return 
To Him who gave it—God! 





TO YOUNG MEN. 

A warning voice.—A writer in the Knicker- 
bocker draws, in the subjoined brief sketch a 
revolting picture. Yet how many young men 
are chasing gilded butterflies, things of a day! 
‘ How superior, thoughtI, is the love of this 
young girl, unaccustomed to the world, to that 
of the heartless and false doll of dress, whose 
every word is for effect, and every thought a 
desire for admiration ; who can sacrifice domes- 
tic pleasure, and follow fashion and vice—vice 
of thought—who lives only in crowds, and is 
miserable alone; who loves supremely, and 


enters matrimony for the liberties it allows 
her. There are such women; the idols of the 


They enjoy a butterfly celebrity, and then de- 


or worse. What thoughts must linger around 
the bosoms of such women on their dying beds, 
Young 
men know not what they follow, as they glide 
on in the wake of the syren of the dance. They 
are the false lights which meteors hold out to 
They 
lure-us on with music and the patte:ing of tiny 
feet, and jewelled fingers, and false smiles and 
false hearts; and when the victim is caught, 
like the veiled prophet, they display their awful 
hideousness. No, no! Love is found in gen- 
tle hearts. It dwells not amid the riots of pleas- 
ure ; it dies in the glare of splendor, and cannot 
live in a heart devoted to dress and weak follies ; 
it is more matured in quietness than loud ap- 
plauce, or the world’s praise. Give me the 
sharply defined feelings of a young and timid 
girl, and I leave you to the professions of the 
gaudy coquette. Give me the beaming glances 
of a liquid eye, and I yield the bright and 
flashing blaze of the proud beauty to others. 


SUBJUGATION OF THE PASSIONS. 


If thou wilt exercise dominion, let it be over 
the ferocious beasts within thyself, ‘ How! 
you reply, ‘ferocious beasts within myself,— 
what do you mean?’ I mean that ferocious 
beasts do indeed exist within you, and in great 
numbers. You areastonished at my language, 
but listen to me. Is not anger a ferocious 
beast? Are not revenge, avarice, fraud, im- 
purity,—are they not ferocious beasts? Assur- 
edly, and much mere so than the dog, the bear, 
the viper, or the wolf. What do you gain by 
commanding without, if you are enslaved with-! 





_& single word. 


so obliging 





in ?—to rule over the brute creation, when you 
are yourself ruled over by your passions? Be- 
gin, then, by being master of yourself. It can 
never be imputed to you as a crime that you 
may not be able to tame a lion, but to be una- 
ble to get the better of your anger isan unpar- 
donable weakness.— St. Gregory of Nassau. 


DR KIRKLAND. 
[From Mr Young’s Discourse.] 

This is the place for me to introduce a brief 
biographical sketch written by himself, ‘ begun,’ 
as he says, ‘ August 17£&9, a little after I gradu- 
ated at Harvard University.’ I esteem it as a 
singular good fortune and privilege, that I am 
able to avail myself of this autobiography. To 
me it is hardly less precious than the famous 
Ashestiel fragment in the Life of Sir Walter 
Scott. I will not mutilate it by the omission 
I only regret that there is no 
tore of it, and that he did not afterward see 
fit to bring it down to a later period. It is as 
follows. 

'*To review the pasty that we may more 
wisely plan our future conduct, is certainly 
proper and natural. The pasttime of my life 
uppears almost a blank upon review, except a 
few heavy misfortunes and prosperous occur- 
rences, which serve as resting-places to the 
memory, and make the recollection interesting. 

‘The years of my childhood have passed 
swiftly and sweetly away. Recollection paints 
them in the most.charming colors. All was 
innocence, enjoyment, and hope, except nuw and 
then a disappointment in my juvenile pastimes, 
or a parental chastisement, cast a temporary 
gloom over my mind. But I am led to con- 
elude that in those periods of my life my means 
af happiness were more exactly proportioned to 
my capacity of enjoyment, than now. I was 
pot then haunted with anxieties and fears, nor 
sighing after a thousand unattainable enjoy- 
ments. I was not then corrupted by vice, nor 
Vitiated by art. Early taught to repress un- 
reasonable desires, and seek delight from the 
pleasures of a good conscience, the love and es- 
feem procured by an amiable, decorous and 
manly deportment, I wished no other satisfac- 
tion. I recollect how my heart throbbed with 
virtuous emulation ; and the applause and pref- 
érence I received for exceliing, and the love 
Which others bore me for my good nature and 
tondescension, filled me with tumultuous palpi- 
tations, and gave rise to a very keen and rest- 
léss ambition. This*continually increased in 
me from my first attempts upon elementary 
learning, at four years old, till I left Andover 

eademy at fifteen to enter Harvard College, in 
May, 1756. 
~ * At this Academy, under the present Profes- 


best scholar, but 
one, that he ever had. In about two years af- 
ter I went to the Academy, I entered the Fresh- 
man Class, the last quarter. While there, (at 
Andover) I never associated with the loose or 
unprincipled. I cultivated very assiduously 
the friendship of Mr and Mrs Phillips, to whose 
generosity I was indebted for a year’s board 
and schooling, and endeavored to be obliging 
and agreeable to all. I left it for the Universi- 
ty with such promising symptoms, as well as 
considerable acquisitions, that my friends enter- 
tained great expectations concerning me. 

‘I had not been long in College before I be- 
gan to relax in principle and conduct. My 
class was large, and a spirit of buckism was 
universally prevalent among them. I did not, 
however, lose my thirst for knowledge or sense 
of honor, and thought I studied as much as I 
had time to. I went into and received more 
company, however, than was necessary; though 
those who were good scholars, and reputed the 
most choice lads, were as dissipated as myself. 
The imputation of a plodder was deprecated 
above all things; so we often used to spend 
the day in pleasure and the night in study. I 
was not so irregular in this respect as some; 
but felt myself so criminal that | was always 
promising myself a complete reformation, the 
next week, the next quarter, or the next year. 
But this did not take place ; though except two 
or three times, [ was never punished for ab- 
sence from College exercises. Though my 
class were pleased to call me their best Latin 
scholar, though I was several times distinguish- 
ed by appointments from the Government, and 


though | had some praise for my English com- | 


position, I was never so completely devoted to 

my studies as I ought to have been. I wasted 

mych time, much money, some virtue, and 

health. For some irregularities I incur- 

ed my father’s displeasure, and fell far short of 
his wishes and expectation in every thing. 

‘ For the first part of my College life, I was 
as happy as perhaps any one ever was for so 
long. a time together. Naturally sanguine, 
hope supplied each want of enjoyment. One 
misfortune befell me in my junior year, which 
this world can never repair. My mother, on 
January 23d, 1758, died. The highest pleasure 
1 could enjoy was that of pleasing her; and 
her influence over me was so great that I never 


deviated from rectitude without feeling myself, 
Her af-, 


particular!y culp»ble on her account. 
fection io her children was as great as her sen- 
sibility was exquisite. She seldom spoke of 
their welfare without tears, nor ever remitted 
her exertions to promote it. She found her 


chief consolation, under every sorrow and dis- | 


appointment in religion. In the doctrines and 
promises of Christianity she had an unshaken 
faith: its precepts were her delight, and their 
practice her ornament. 
ments she felt its supporting power. When 
she perceived the hand of death ready to snatch 
her, she bid a calm farewell to her surrounding 
friends, and with joyful confidence commited 
her spirit to her Savior. May her early and 
constant instructions, her earnest exhortations 


to goodness, her.excellent example, and trium-! 


phant death, be indelibly impressed on the 
minds of her children, and form the directory of 
their lives. 
gion, and join the kindred throng of raptured 
spirits in bliss to hymn the praises of their great 


In her expiring mo-, N 


Go, gentle spirit, to thy native re-| 


TPES 
Creator. Thy genial virtues shall flourish in | 
immortal vigor, and thy reward be vast as thy | 
desires and lasting as thy existence !’ 


SELECT PARAGRAPHS. 

Sitting down among my books, I dare not 
reach forth my hand to any of them, till I have 
first looked up to heaven, and craved favor of 











Him to whom all my studies are duly referred ; 
without whom, I can neither profit nor labor.— 
Bishop Hall’s Life. 

Preach without restraint, intercede warmly ; 
invite powerfully; persuade forcibly ; urge in- 
cessantly, the great salvation ; cry aloud, ‘ Who- 
soever will, let him take of the water of life 
freely.’—Gilbert’s Address to Pritchard. 

Since J began to beg God’s blessing on my 
studies, I have done more in one week than I 
have done in a whole year before.—Dr Pay- 
son. 
Three things make a divine —meditation, 
prayer, and temptation; and three things are 
to be done by a minister ;—1. To read the Bi- 
ble over and over; 2. To pray earnestly; 3. 








Always to be a learner.— Luther. 

All men are orators when they feel. The 
language of the heart has an unction, and an 
energy, which no eloquence for sublimity can 
reach. 

Such an eloquence as makes the hearers 
look grave, and, as it were, out of countenance 
is the properest.— Bishop Burnet. 

It is said of the late Rev. L. Richmond, that 
‘ Christ Jesus was the soul of all his discourses ; 
every precept, every promise, derived its force 
and value from his bearing and relation to Him.’ 
—Grimshawe. 

Spirituality of mind is the main qualifica- 
tion for the work of the ministry. — Urquhart. 

I observe in my mind a sinful anxiety to 
preach well, rather than a holy anxiety tol 
preach usefully.— Hinton. 

A sermon that has more head infused into it 
than heart, will not come home with efficacy to 
the hearers.—Cecil. 

In every sermon let something be practi- 
cal. 

How often has it been found, that when min- 
isters have felt most embarrassed, the most ef- 
fectual good has been done to the people. O 
for hearts entirely resigned to the will of God.— 
S. Pearce to Dr Ryland. 

Be faithfulness, rather than fame, your object. 
— Bishop Bagot. 

Nothing is gained by driving and scolding. 
Every thing almost may be done by drawing, 
and melting, and winning.—D. Stoner’s Life. 
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A FAMILY OF MINISTERS. 


The following may be relied on as a correct 
statement of facts. The father, who has been 
allowed the privilege of preaching at the ordina- 
tion of four sons, is the Rev. Leonard Worces- 
ter, pastor of a’ church in Peacham, Vt.; the 
four sons being the Rev. Samuel A. Worcester, 
Missionary to the Cherokees; Rev. Evarts 
Worcester, late of Littleton, N. H., who deceas- 
ed a few months after his ordination; Rev. 
Isaac R. Worcester, successor of his brother at 
Littleton; and Rev. J. H. Worcester, of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. The only surviving son is now 
preparing for the ministry. One elder and two 
younger brothers of the father of these sons 
were also ministers, viz :—Rev. Noah Worces- 
ter, D. D., formerly ef Thornton, N. H., and 
late of Brighton, Mass. ; Rev. Thomas Worces- 
ter, late of Salisbury, N. H., and Rev. Samuel 
Worcester, D. D., late of Salem, Mass., first 
Cor. Sec. of A. B.C. F. M. A sister, too, was 
the wife of the late Rev. David Smith, of Mere- 
dith, N. H. These brothers and sister were 
sons and daughter of the late Noah Worcester, 
Esq., of Hollis, N. H., whose father was the 
late Rev. Francis Worcester, formerly for some 
years pastor of a church in Sandwich Mass., 
and afterwards, for many years, an itinerant 
minister in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
| Besides those already named, two grandsons of 
! Noah Worcester, Esq. are ministers of the same 

denomination, viz: Rev. Samuel M. Worces- 
ter, of Salem, Mass., and Rev. David P. Smith, | 
formerly of Sandwich, N. H., now, itis suppos- 
ed, in the State of Maine; and two grand- 


daughters, married with ministers, viz: the| 
late wife of Rev. Stephen Bliss, of Illinois, and | 
) the wife of Rev. Jacob N. Loomis, of Hard-| 
\wick, Vt. Three other grandsons are also 
' ministers in the Swedenborgian connection, viz: | 
‘Rev. Samuel Worcester, of Bridgewater, Mass.; 
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| Rev. Thomas Worcester, of Boston; and Rev. | 
‘Henry A. Worcester, of Portland, Me. 

The mother of the sons of Rev. Leonard | 
| Worcester, was the youngest of nine sisters, six 
of whom were daughters of the late Rev. Sam- 
| uel Hopkins, D. D., of Hadley, Mass., and the 
‘other three were daughters of Mrs Hopkins, by 
her former husband, the Rev. Chester Williams, 
‘the predecessor of Rev. Dr Hopkins in the min- 
‘istry at Hadley, as well as in the matrimonial 
lrelation. One of the half brothers of Mrs Wor- 
' eester was the late Rev. Nehemiah Williams, ef) 
| Brimfield, Mass., and one of the half sisters was | 
‘the late wife of Rev. Nathaniel Emmons, D. | 
-D., of Franklin, Mass., now, probably, the | 
‘dest minister in that Commonwealth, if not in 
all New England; being (April 22) within 
‘nine days of 95 years of age. One own sister | 
“was the wife of the late Rev. Samuel Spring, | 
'D. D., of Newburyport; another (the only one, 
‘of the nine who now survives,) was wife of; 
ithe late Rev. Samuel Austin, D. D., formerly 





‘pastor of the first church in Worcester, Mass. ; 
| afterwards President of the University of Ver- 
‘mont, and still later, pastor of a church in 
ewport, R. J., and a third was the wife of 
‘Rev. William Riddel, formerly of Bristol, Me., 
and now resident at Deerfield, Mass. Of the 
‘grandsons of the Rev. Dr Hopkins, besides the 
‘four Worcesters, five are ministers, viz: Rev. 
| Gardiner Spring, D. D., of New York; Rev. 
| Samuel Spring, of East Hartford, Conn.; Rev. 
| Samuel H. Riddel, late of Glastenbury, now 
| editor of the Congregationalist, Hartford, Conn.; 
‘Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of Saco, Me.; and Rev. 
| Erastus Hopkins, of Troy, N. Y. The last two 
‘are sons of Capt. John Hopkins, of Northamp- 
‘ton, whose only daughter is the wife of Rev. 
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John Wheeler, D. D., President of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. The wife of Rev. Jacob Ide, 
D. D., of Medway, Mass., too, is a daughter of 
Rey. Dr Emmons, and of his wife above named. 
To all which it may be added, that the father of 
Rev. Dr Hopkins, of Hadley, was the Rey. 
Samuel Hokpins, formerly of what is now West 
Springfield, Mass.; and his mothér was a 
daughter of the Rev. Timothy Edwards, of 
East Windsor, Conn., [sister of President Ed- 
wards] and grand-daughter of Rev. Solomon 
Stoddard, of Northampton.— Boston Mer. Jour. 





[From the Western Messenger. ] 
TO OUR FRIENDS. 

The Western Messenger resumes its duties 
with the present number; and its editors take 
the earliest opportunity to say, that they have 
never felt so strong a conviction of the impor- 
tance of this periodical, ner so good a hope for 
its success. If our friends will give us their 
aid, we pledge ourselves that this small, though 
not feeble Monthly, shall never be abandoned, 
till some more efficient organ of Truth supplies 
its place. . The Messenger has done good, if we 
may trust the friendly commendations it has 
received ; it is destined to do more, unless we 
are deceived in thinking our faith a vital one ; 
and the present is a suitable occasion to de- 
scribe what we consider to be its peculiar voca- 
tion, premising that we do not wish our con- 
tributors to be bound by our notions, and invi- 
ting all friends of religious liberty, rational piety 
and charity to use our pages in the way they 
think best. 

Let the Western Messenger be devoted to a 
diffusion of the Spirit of Jesus. We will ex- 
plain our meaning. As we understand the end 
of our Savior’s mission, it was to live a perfect 
spiritual life. God sent, in the fulness of time, 
a pure moral being upon earth to be an Ideal 
of Goodness. In no way could man’s whole 
nature be so powerfully addressed, as through a 
divine character manifested in conduct. Man 
is affectionate; the Supreme Being, from his 
in comprehensible majesty, is often an ab- 
straction rather than a real person to us; and 
in Jesus the image of his holiness was embodi- 
ed, as an object for our love. Manis imagina- 
tive; and in the triumphant innocence of a 
crucified and ascended Master, a symbol was 
presented of the peace, which our hopes desire. 


' Man is imitative; and a faultless model was 


set before us in the Son of God. Man is mor- 

al; and the most powerful motive appealed to 

our wills, in the unsullied rectitude of the Son 

of Man. Man is intellectual; and in the be- 

nign disinterestedness of Him, who was filled 

with the Father, our highest thought of moral 

beauty is satisfied. Could we be imbued with 

the faith, the hope, the love of Jesus, we should 

hecome indeed the children of God. . ‘ Behold-. 
ing as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we 

should be changed into the same image from 

glory to glory.’ The kingdom of God will 

come by the renewal of spiritual life in individ- 
ual souls; and this moral re-creation of our 
hearts can be most effectually wrought by. en- 
tering into the character of Jesus, by ‘compre- 
hending his design, appreciating his principles, 

and learning to apply his rules to daily ducies 
as they arise in all social relations. We areto 
be morally perfected by becoming inspired with 

the Spirit of Jesus. 

As we understand the Gospels, the doctrines 
which our Savior taught were moral, not specu- 
lative, and addressed to conscience rather than 
the intellectual nature. And therefore we 
would have our own thoughts and the thoughts 
of our readers directed more to religious convic- 
tions than to theological arguments. Again 
let us explain our meaning. Throughout the 
biographies of the Prophet of Nazareth, not an 
instance is mentioned, in which he entered into 
lengthened discussions as to the being and na- 
ture of a God, us to his attributes or relations. 
He never seemed to recognize the possibility cf 
doubts in any pure mind. His appeals were 
always to the unextinguished, unextinguishable 
spirit of reverence in the soul. His whole life, 
in every word and deed, was a manifestation 
of his gratitude, his trust, his devotedness. He 
was one with the Father. Father! this was 
the only name, by which He could express his 
overflowing sense of the unspeakable goodness 
of God. His proof of a Deity was an unques- 
tioning reliance on a providence ; his argument 
for the Supreme Being’s perfections was a self- 
sacrificing obedience ; his best assurance of di- 
vine mercy was a condescending sweetness, 
which raised the fallen, and sought to find the 
lost. ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.’ -Again, we examine the addresses of 
Jesus in vain to find any elaborate reasonings 
upon the subject of immortality. The great 
conviction, that God would still be the God cf 
souls he had loved, that he would not forget 
those he had once blessed, would not disappoint 
their hopes of higher goodness and truer peace, 
grew at once out of his faith in a Heavenly 
Father. ‘God is not God of the dead, but of 
the living.’ How can the good die? How 
can those, in whom the spirit of life dwells, 
pass like a dream from existence, merely by the 
accident of .bodily dissolution? Jesus always 
spoke of eternal life as something now begun in 
every believing heart. He was himself already 
in heaven. In intimate friendship with the 
eternal Spirit, he had entered upon an illimita- 
ble progress toward perfection. The continued 
growth of a soul truly quickened was nota 
thing to be questioned, discussed and proved. 
It was a sublime reality, to be felt and asserted. 
The place, the time, the modes of that exis- 
tence were speculations, which He left altogeth- 
er aside. ‘This is Eternal Life, that men 
should know thee, the only True God, and Je- 
sus Christ, whom thou hast sent.’ Once more; 
Jesus never gave detailed descriptions of hu- 
man nature. He addressed himself directly to 
the soul; to the soul conscious of weakuess, 
yet strong in hope; burdened with sin, and 
longing for liberty; blinded with passion, still 
seeking light; sorrowful, but forever craving 
peace. ‘God sent his ,Son into the world not 
to condemn the world, but that the world 
through Him might have life.’ ie sad facts 
of our moral struggle were understood, not re- 
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lated. Man is walking amid the grandest | 


spiritual wonders, blind and deaf, recognizing 
only by a passing touch the sublime presence 
which forever guards him. By prayer, by 
watchfulness, by humility, by faithfulness, he 
must be born again into the world of light, for 
which his Creator destines him. Jesus taught 





the urgency of our moral needs by his earnest 
appeals to our highest nature; he revealed his 
sense of the intrinsic worth of human beings by | 
a love which found in the most degraded some- | 
thing to respect; and his hope for our redemp- 

tion broke forth in the triumphant promise, that 

his very hour of agony should give kim power | 
over all souls forever. ‘Thus to our understan- | 
ding our Savior’s instructions were pre-eminent- 
ly moral. This was their peculiar characteris- | 
tic. We would seek to copy this divinest mod- 

el of teaching, by having our whole souls so 
baptized into ‘the spirit of adoption’ and ‘ the 
hepe of glory,’ as to see all subjects in the light 

of heavenly truth. 

From these various considerations it will ap- 
pear evident, that, in our opinion, the Western 
Messenger ought never to be the organ of a 
sect. ‘ Sectarianism is Heresy,’ we regard as 
one of the best sayings of our time. We seek 
union, not division. If we know our own 
hearts, our solemn purpose is to cc~operate with 
the good of all parties, sects and denominations. | 
We would preach and practise Christian Eclec- | 
ticism. We would ‘prove all things and hold | 
fast the good’ everywhere. We would imbibe | 
from our brethren their best spirit; we would 
open our minds to all the suggestions they can | 
communicate. And on the other hand, we | 
would be frank, unreserved in the expression of | 
our own sentiments. In simplicity, without } 
fear of misconstruction, desire of favor, pride or 
policy, we would declare the truth committed 
to us. The weary wilderness of theological 
strife, we trust, lies behind us; prophets from ) 
their Pisgahs behold the promised land of chari- | 
ty, and pioneers of every sect bring in rich clus- | 
ters from vines of peace. In all religious move- 
ments of the day, a revival of pure affection is | 
sought rather than a correctness of creed; and ! 
the various philanthropic enterprises, which | 
promise really to christianize men, and not | 
merely christen them, unite the best hearts from 
every fold. The history of sects is well known. | 
The simplicity of the Gospel seemed tame to 
men whose ingenuity had been nursed by mys- | 
terious speculations. The Jewish Cabalists, | 
the Oriental Gnostics, the New Platonics min- | 
gled their subtleties with the sublime moral | 
truths of Jesus. Then came heresies, schisms, | 
councils, mystifying in countless ways and de- | 
grees the few grand doctrines of the word of | 
life. But the spirit of Jesus has been too 
mighty for these perverse influences to subdue. 
It has for eighteen centuries been silently work- 
ing in humble hearts, sanctifying through them | 
society. And now a better and a brighter day 
is opening before us. It needs no gift of proph- 
ecy to foresee, that the time is not distant, | 
when creeds, and platforms, and systems, and, 
articles will cease to be the bonds of connection 
among Christians. Human yokes and halters 
must be broken. ‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Uphar- 
sin,’ is written on all spiritual Bastiles. In 
every denomination are hearts deeply medita- 
ting on the ‘ New Commandment;’ and surely 
as the Prince of Peace shall come, must the 
true test of discipleship, which He gave, be re- 
cognized, ‘by this shafl »Tl men know that ye | 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to anoth- | 
er.* This jubilee of true liberty we would has- 
ten. We would dwell upon the grand essen- | 
tials in which all agree, not upon the trifles in 
which they differ. We bear indeed the name 
Unitarian. It is a name, which in the present 
state of the Christian world, we are bound to, 
wear. But we would gladly change it. Not) 
because it is everywhere spoken against; for so 
long as the truths, of which it is the symbol, 
are unacknowleged, we feel constrained, by our 
leve of our Master, and our reverence for what 
we consider the faith first delivered to the 
saints, to use it. We dislike the name Unita- 
rian, because it is a mere scholastic title, asso- 
ciated with thoughts of ‘the unworthy dissen- 
sions which have disgraced Christendom, and | 
because it does uo justice to the spiritual ten- 
lency of our body. We would be distinguished, | 
if indeed there is necessity for the division of | 
believers into separate bodies, which we doubt, | 
by a truly Christian badge. The first disciples 
were called Brethren. Beautiful and holy | 
name! significant at once of their faith in a, 
common Father, and of the law of love by 
which they were bound in mutual duties. | 
Brethren—Christian Brethren; thus would we 
call ourselves, and open our communion to ‘all | 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ | 

The leading aim of the Western Messenger | 
we think then should be the inculcation of a! 
spirit of Life—individual and social Lie. We, 
would seek to conceive and realize an Ideal of 
Humanity. The temple in which the Holy | 
Spirit loves to dwellis a true man; the accep- | 
table worship is a pure character, manifested in 
acts of dignity and love. The end of existence | 
is growth ; progress is the vital law of the soul ; | 
hope will admit no limit but perfection. Man’s/ 
restlessness is a sign of his grand destiny. | 
Even misdirected energies reveal his greatness. 
The whole discipline of providence is a proof of | 
God’s interest and regard. In Jesus we see our | 
perfected nature. In this view the whole of, 
being, all powers, all circumstances, the grand | 
relations, the minute details of earthly exis- 
tence become sublime. As t’ e Master teaches 
his pupils to draw straight marks and outlines, 
and to copy fragments, that his hand may be 
formed ; so by the ever returning perplexities of 
this work-day world, God is training man to’ 
the art of virtue. We would strive in every | 
way, by essays, tales, biographies, poems, trans- 
lations, extracts, maxims, to show the worth of | 
true Manhood. Again; we see a progress in| 
the past. history of our race; we feel that a 
mighty power of good is stirring now in society; 
we believe in the coming of the kingdom of 
God. We have full faith.that the time is ap- 
proaching, though it may yet be distant, when 
national greatness will be tested by virtue and 
wisdom, and not by numbers, wealth, or extent 
of possession ; when the only policy tolerated 
will be rectitude ; when the object of legisla- 
tion will be not only the common weal, but the 
highest good of individuals; when those men 
will be raised to power, who in their characters 
embody true greatness, and thus prove their 
right to rule; when measures will be the re- 
sult, not of artful manq@yvering or party sway, 
but of the consenting judgments of an intelligent 
and upright people ; when castes will be brok- 
en down, and reverence and courtesy act freely; 
when servitude, military glory, the sway of 
fashion and the tyranny of public opinion will 
be banished; when all will seek to give the 
most favorable opportunities to each, and each 
will find his highest joy in blending his ener- 
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gies with the best designs of all; when among 
men, as ‘with God there will be mo respect of 
persons.’ We would lend what aid we can to 
bring on this glorious consummation, by the 
statement of great principles, by the exhibit‘on 
of social needs, by encouraging all enterprises 
of true charity, of moral or intellectual improve- 
ment, by descriptions of scenes now occurring, 
by illustrating in every way the idea of Broth- 
erhood. | 

Such is evr conception of what the Western 
Messenger should be. The aim is high, but 
we do not see why th: object cannot be attain- 
ed in a Monthly, as well as in a Quarterly, or a 
volume ; and time and place, we think, encour- 
age the attempt. But we end, as we began, 
with saying to all, who wish to see the monkish 


upon their blighted ruins! Those, who by a 
superior force, have compelled a nation, just 
emerged from barbarism, to annul laws they 
had wisely passed, prohibiting traffic in ardent’ 
spirits. Constrained by a Christian people, to 
again open the floodgates of sin and death! 
Thosé, who, contrary to the laws of nations, 
persist in forcing a deleterious drug, upon a 
people, half-civilized though they be, yet sufli- 
ciently enlightened, to perceive the injurious ef- 
fects that have attended former practises, and 
desirous forever to do away with the caus- 
es that produced those evils. Those again, 
who have made a ‘horrid monopoly, of the 
necessaries of life,’ whereby hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings, were left to perish by 
famine, while the store houses of the rich, in 
cowl removed from the simple beauty of our | the immediate vicinity, were filled to repletion, 
faith ; to all, whose souls feel the duty and the | and have actually exported, a sufficient quantity 
privilege of spiritual freedom ; to all, who de- | of ‘ the staff of life,’ to feed half a million of 
sire individual and social progress—Brethren ! | souls, for a whole year! Were each of these, 
speak out what your hearts and reason dictate. calinly to put the question, to their own con- 
Our pages are open. Only speak strongly, can- | sciences, ‘ Am I doing as I would have ween 
didly and kindly. w.H.c. | do unto me, if placed in similar circumstances 

‘if those consciences, were not ‘seared as with 

|a hot iron,’ hardened by indifference and sin, 

FEAR, OF DEATH. 


and lost to thei: natural purity, would they not 
If we inquire of those who are accustomed to! unequivocally answer, in the negative? And 
observe the actions and sentiments of the dying, is it possible, that reasonable beings, can do 
we shall find that, except in a few acute dis- contrary to that, which their own judgment, 
eases, attended with agitations and convulsions, | and sense of rectitude, convinces them to be 
which exhibit only the appearances of pain, lright? Is it possible, that in the presence of a 
most men expire quietly, and without the smal- | }, cart searching God, and in defiance of his 
lest indication of uneasiness. The greatest | laws, they can persevere in known sinful acts? 
part of mankind die without being sensible of | p,, righteous retribution of Heaven, will assur- 
the fatal stroke; and, of those who ‘preserve | edly attend such conduct. Let not man owe 
their senses to the last groan, there are very | 4, te hasty to judge his brother, but let h 
few who do not entertain some hope of recovery. | jo9k into his own heart, and see if the’ spirit of 
Death is a spectre which terrifies us at a dis- | jove to God, reigns predominant there. Wheths 
tance, but disappears when we approach if’ 6 ie command, ‘ Love thy neighbor as thy- 
more closely. That the succession of ideas | caf Sxrte its dus taReiies in Minton tc tae 
may be so rapid as to give a moment the @p-| own conduct. Let Wan examine strictly. Let 
pearance of an age, and thus to subject our de-| shore be no evasion: Wf hie chatuetel wlll ake 
parture from existence to excruciating torture, | sand the test, he is not a real Christian; but 


has been supposed, without a single proof in its | if these things be in him, and abound,’ ‘ God 
favor, and against all probability and analogy ; -dwelleth in him, and he in God.’ , 


excessive pain extinguishes all reflection ; yet | 
symptoms of the latter appear in the very mo- | 
ment of violent death. When Charles XII. 

received the blow which terminated in an in- | 
stant, both his enterprises and his existence, he 

clapped his hand upon his sword. The mortal | 
pang, since it excluded not reflection, could not 
have been excessive. He found himself attack- 

ed, and determined to defend himself; it is evi- | 
dent, therefore, that he felt no greater pain than 
he would from an ordinary stroke. If it were 
easy to dissipate the terrors caused by the an- 
ticipation of what is to happen after death, and 
to quiet the minds of men concerning the un- 
discovered country beyond the grave—the Tar- 
tarus, with its judges and furies, its lakes of 
liquid fire, and other hellish apparatus—as it is 
to prove that the termination of existence is not 
physically painful, the human race would be 














To the Editor of the Christian Register. 

If you agree with me in thinking that the following 
lines of Crabbe (Tales of the Hall, Book xvi.) have not 
wholly lost their force aud meaning, but may even find il- 
lustrations among ourselves, you will perhaps give them 


a place in your columns. M, 


THE RECTOR OF THE PARISH. 





Richard one month had with his brother been, 
| And had his guests, his friends, hie favorites seen; 
| Had heard the rector, who with decent force, 
But not of action, aided his discourse: 
‘A moral teacher!’ some, contemptuous, cried ; 
' He smiled, but nothing of the fact denied, 
| Nor, save by iis fair life, to charge so strong replied. 
Still, though he bade them not on aught rely 
That was their own, but all their worth deny, 
, They called his pure advice his cold morality. 


most signally benefitted, and would no longer 
have to envy brutes their peaceful death.— 
Rees. 


And though he felt that earnestness and zeal, 
| That made some portion of his hearers feel, 
| Nay, though he loved the minds of men to lead 
, To the great points that form the Christian’s creed, 


For the Rezisier and Observer. 


OUR SAVIOR’s RULE. 


' Still he offended, for he would discuss 
GOLDEN Points that to him seemed requisite for us; 
And urge-his flock to virwe, though he knew 
, The very heathen taught the virtues too. 
| Nor was this moral minister afraid 
‘To ask of inspiration’: self the aid 
| Of truths by him so sturdily maintained, 
That some confusion in the parish reigned ; 
_ © Heathens,’ they said, ‘can tell us right from wrong, 
But to a Christian higher pointe belong.’ 
Yet Jacques proceeded, void of fear and shame, 
In his old method, and obtained the name 
Of Moral Preacher— yet they all agreed, 
| Whatever error had defiled his creed, 
His life was pure, and bim they could commend, 
Not as their guide, indeed, but as their friend : 


Oh that it were engraved in legible charac- 
ters, upon the tablet of every heart, never to be 
effaced ; ‘ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.’ 

Were this spirit universally manifested, and 
mankind to conform to this great principle of 
moral duty, what a _ transforming influence 
would be witnessed in society, what sin and 
misery would be prevented, what a degree of 
virtue and happiness would abound! Man 
would no longer hold despotic sway over the 
mind of fellow man, he would place no barriers 
in the way of that everlasting truth, which is 
as immutable, as its Author, and destined to 
emancipate the world. The artificial shackles, 
which human cruelty have placed upon the 
physical frame, would be riven; and the guile- 
less victim of oppression, would no longer quail, 
beneath the scourges of heartless barbarity. 
The arm of the conqueror would be staid, in his 
bloody career; naval fleets would be no longer 
needed to protect our commerce; the strong 
would not prey upon the weak; but all man- 
kind would look upon each other as brethren, 
live together in harmony, and universal peace, - 
would prevail. Beautiful as this picture may | 
be in prospect, yet every day affords lamentable 
proof, of a disregard of our Savior’s injunction | 
even by many, who profess to be his disciples. | 
Why is itso? If they are filled with their Mas- | 
ter’s spirit, why not strive todo his will? Vain’ 
are their professions of attachment to his cause, 
while they indulge in acts of dishonesty to their 
brethren. Vain their pretensious of regard to 
their fellow creatures, while avarice holds her 
sway over their actions, counteracting all that) he reasons that urge this measure will be ob- 
is good and noble, in their nature, and placing 
on the altar of mammon, a conscience sacri- 
ficed to worldly gain. The hypocrisy of such, | 
may not be unmasked, to eyes of flesh, but the; towns of the West. 
spirit of God, dwelling in them, doth pass judg-! their earliest years. 
ment upon their actions, their condemnation is 
sure. 


Truth, justice, pity, and a love of peace 
. Were his—but there must approbation cease ; 
He either did not, or he would not see, 
That if he meant a favorite priest to be, 
He must not show, but learn of them, the way 
‘To truth—he must not dictate, but obey: 





They wished him not to bring them further light, 
But to convince them that they now were right, 
And to assert that justice wi!l condemn 

' All who presumed to disagree with them: 
In this he failed; and his the greater blame, 
For he persisted, void of fear or shame. 
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WESTERN AGENCY. 


It was stated in our last paper that an Agent 

for the West was to be appointed as soon as a 
suitable person can be found to accept the office. 

| vious On little reflection. There are Unitari- 
‘ans, pious and devoted, in all the growing 
It was the religion of 
It is associated with all 
| that is tender, holy and venerable in their recol- 
Yet the dissembler does not easily inten) lections of the past—with home, parents, friends, 
detection, even from his fellow mortals. At It is inwrought in their deepest and dearest 
times, when perhaps, he is altogether uncon-| sympathies, affections and hopes. Its minis- 


scious of it, by circumstances that he did not) trations aré an abiding want of their minds and 
foresee, by acts that could not be concealed, his’ hearts. They may ppc constantly on ; 


al character is brought to light, and stript of : . j . 
ree 1 y ' preaching with some profit and satisfaction— 


his false garb, disrobed of his assumed preten- | ,; 
sions, his future actions are suspected, while he, | but it does not satisfy them. As the Jews, on 
himself, may be insensible, that a shadow of | the banks of strange streams, longed once more 
suspicion has ever passed over his character. 9 behold the temple of God, so they long to 


‘The — . po hanes si pre oer hear again the simple and affecting expositions 
r os those, who profess 
Opeth tn Patgnt he ae OP P How grateful to them would 


i ecti : ‘ of the Gospel. 
to have ‘their affections set on things above.’ of the P 


The slightest aberrations from duty, are quickly be the occasional visits of a clergymen? How 
recognised, and Christianity itself has a stigma eagerly would they gather about him for in- 
{ 


and reproach cast upon it, through the miscon- | struction, advice, comfort and encouragement ? 


duct of those, who are its professed followers. | They would no longer feel that they were alone, 
Would Christians, then be consistent, they must 
and furgotten. They would be sus- 


practise the ‘ golden rule’ of duty. Not suffer | Deglected 
themselves, even in the most trivial cases, to | tained and strengthened by the consciousness 
depart from its important requisitions. The! that they were connected with the great body 
satisfaction of conscience, the peace of mind, | of jiberal Christians, that they were not forsak- 
attending such a course, will more than com-/ .) o¢ sympathy, care, and consideration. They 
ponerse for the i: “cand gard mrsagty, labor with new zeal and confidence to 
which may possibly adhere to a strictly honest 
life. Virtue will not lose its reward, even in| defend and spread the truth. Attentions of 
this world, and we are assured, it will be pro-| this kind do much more than money can effect. 
ductive of permanent happiness in the world tO; The Agent would form a bond of union to 
come. All rational beings have the power to) 1»: jitle flock. He would supply them with 
do right, and they are held accountable for the hlet d book Rig oS 
abuse of that power. How great will be the pamphlets and books not only for their own use| 
accountability of those, who in addition to their but for distribution. In this way the founda- 
own deficiencies, are ‘ partakers in other men’s | tion of a permanent and flourishing Society 
Sing 5) naking as it were, a wholesale bpeee> might be laid. This little seed thus nurtured 
pon this great princi “mer: A at 
an acsmmeaadiis of sd ‘ sit ‘ those, would grow and become a great and fruitful 
tree, whose leaves would be for the healing of 
many souls—but if not thus nurtured it .will 
probably decay and die, and some noxious weed 





who in spite of the prayers and intreaties of 
their fellow-creatures, deal out the liquid poison, 
to their frail brethren, fattening upon their 
spoils, and rearing ihe mausoleums of avarice, 
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occupy its place. Shall we suffer it to decay 
and die? It is already planted, will we not 
water it, and pray God to give the increase ? 
Will we not do something to leaven that vast, 
growing and heaving mass of life, to temper 
those fearful energies that threaten ruin and 
desolation ? The places are prepared, the foun- 
dations are laid, on which we can rear temp!cs 
that shall remain through all coming genera- 
tions. Let us for a while feed these springs 
and they will pour forth streams of living wa 
ters—ever increasing, till lost in the ocean of 
eternity. In this view of the subject none, we 
think, can fail to see what an ainount of good 
might be done by an able and devoted Agent. 
He would also be of great use to the young 
preachers who should go from among us. They 
need instruction, direction, guidance, some 
preparation for their peculiar positions and cir- 
cumstances. A person who had become ac- 
quainted with the people, their habits, manners, 
their peculiar prejudices, sympathies and associ- 
ations, would be of the greatest advantage to 
them. They would find in him a friend, a 
brother, a father. In their difficulties, perplexi- 
ties and discouragements, they would know 
where to look for counsel), comfort and strength. 
Let this agency be satisfactorily established and 
a great portion of the reluctance, which many 
feel so entering this field of labor, would cease 
to exist. 

From the following documents which we take 
from the Western Messenger it appears that 
the Societies there begin to awake to the im- 


portance of the subject. We rejoice at this. 


Let them do something and their friends here 

will do more. Let them show decided interest 

and warm zeal, and, we are confident, they will 

have no cause to complain of coldness and in- | 
difference at the East. To them that have 
shall be given. 


A NEW STEP. 
CIRCULAR LETTER. 


To the Congregational Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BRETHREN :—It is one of the peculiarities of that be- / 
nevolent religion which we profess, that it has introduced 
a vew bond of sympathy among men, Those whom we | 
have never seen, whose home is distant from our own, 
we cannot regard with indifference nor address as stran- | 
gers, if they repose pn the same convictions as ourselves, 
possess the same faith, and share the same promises, con- 
solations and hopes. A common religious interest brings 
those who were afar near to each other. Strangers in 
person, but brethren in spirit, our faith encourages us to | 
address you, and it is of our faith that we wish to speak. | 

It is the case with us, Brethren, as with the early 
Christians, to be a ‘ sect everywhere spoken against.’ 
We, as well as they ‘ worship the God of our Fathers ac- 
cording to the way which men call heresy.’ Of us, as of 
them, it is asked, ‘ may we know what this new doctrine 
is?’ For thou bringest strange things to our ears.’ In 
this state of things, peculiar duties devolve upon us. Mis- 
understood and misrepresented, we need to manifest pe- 
culiar strength and clearness of conviction, and peculiar 
earnestness, joined with charity, in diffusing our views of 
truth, We ought to appear in earnest and to be in ear- 
nest. If we stand still, we perish. 

We must go forward, and take our share of christianiz- 
ing the land. We have a mission to fulfil, a baptism to 
be baptized with; there isa place in the vineyard for us | 
to work in. 

God has called us to the great and noble work of pro- | 
claiming to the world, that Christianity is at once a free 
and a rationul religion; that its essence is not correct 

lation, nor burning emotion, nor loud profession, but | 
@ life of love—that it seeks not to drive men to God by | 
@enanciations and threats, but to draw them to him by 
beautiful and glorious manifestations of his love. When- | 
ever these views are faithfully proclaimed, bigotry is | 
checked aud fanaticisi moderated; the doubts of scepti- 
cism are removed; thinking men are changed from oppo- | 
nents to friends of Christianity, and a better spirit pre- 
vails. 

Such considerations, Brethren, lead us to the thought, | 
that we should take more active measures for the exten- 
sion of these views. The time has come when Unitarians 
in the West should do more. They should take a higher | 
stand. They owe it to the cause, to themselves, to truth, | 
to the church, to our rising country, to posterity, to the | 
hopes of ‘reedom in coming time, that now in this forming } 
state of society, we should cast the seed far and wide. 

We have done something; we ought to do more. We 
need something to unite us more firmly together, to add | 
new believers to our number, to remove prejudice, to build 
up onr cause. To accomplish these objects, we suggest 
the following plan: 

In some central city in the West, where a Unitarian 
Society exists, let a general agent reside, whose duty it | 
shall be to visit the different places which appear favora- | 
ble, and furm societies by preaching and distributing | 
Tracts. Let him also visit the different churches already | 
established, to strengthen and encourage them. Let him } 
correspond with individuals through the West, and take | 
a general oversight of the state of our body, : 

In eonnexion with this agency, Jet us also lay the foun- | 
dation of a Theological School. Above every thing else, | 
we need preachers. The East cannot supply us, and if it | 
could, it is better that they be educated among ourselves. | 
It is believed that many young men could be found dis- 
posed to enter such an institution. We can commence on 
a small scale, and the general agent, together with the | 
Minister of the church where he resides, may perform at | 
first the duties of Professors. i 

To defray the expenses of such an agency and professor- | 
ship, the following mode is suggested. Let societies be | 
formed in every lies where Unitarians are—composed of 
those who shall pay one dollar annually. In addition to | 
this, those who are able may contribute larger sums for | 
these objects. In this way we believe many hundred dol- | 
lars can be raised every year in the West. We may al- | 
so hope for liberal assistance in such an enterprise as this, | 
from our Eastern friends. The money thus collected, may 
be placed in the hands of a central Board, to be chosen 
annually by a meeting of Delegates from all the societies. | 
Such meetings would form pleasant and profitable occa- 
sions for assembling our friends together, exchanging | 
views, and refreshing our hearts for our labors. 

Afier considering this subject attentively among our- 
selves, and consulting our friends_in Cincinnati, we look | 
upon this scheme as entirely practicab'e, and likely to be 
attended with the most valuable results. Operations | 
haté béew coiimenced by the formation of a society in this 
city, which promises to be a large one. We have been 
directed by this society to address you, and beg that you 
will take this subject into consideration, and if you sym- 
pathise with our views, and are disposed to co-operate, 
we beg you to form an association among yourselves,on a 
basis of a yearly subscription of one dollar for a Western 
Ageney and Theological School; and communicate to us 
your views, and the results of your proceedings in the 
matter. 

In the mean time, an Agent will visit the East, and en- 
deavor to procure assistance there for this undertaking. 
As soon as we can learn the results of these appeals, we 
shall appoint the time and place for a general meeting of 
Delegates from each society, to choose a Board of Mana- 
gers, and adopt a General Constitution. We hope this 
may be effected by next June, so that the Agency and 
School may commence at that tire. : 

The societies to which this circular is sent are those 
in Syracuse, Lockport, Buffalo, Meadville, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Mobile, Quincy, Hillsboro’, Peoria 
and Chicago. As soon as you can conveniently commu- 
nicate to us on this subject, we shall be glad to hear from 
you 


j 
} 


With Christian sympathy, 
Your Brethren, 
Simon S. Goopwin, ) 
GrorGeE Keats, ! 
Witkins TANNEHILL, 
Epwarp H. Lewis, 
A. G. Munn, 
Louisville, Kentucky, April 10, 1840. 
Please address A. G. Munn, Secretary. 


Board of 


Managers. 


That our friends may understand how this plan is in- 
tended to work, and as a proof that we are in earnest 
about the matter, we subjoin the two fullowing papers: 


At an adjourned meeting of the Unitarian Society of 
Louisville, held in the Vestry of their Church, April 1st, 
1840, the fullowing Constitution was adopted: 

CONSTITUTION, 

Article 1. This Society shall be called the Louisville 
Unitarian Association for the Extension of Christian 
Knowledge. 








| doubtful disputations. 











Art. 2. The objects of this Society shali be to assist 


‘In sustaining a General Agent for the West, and a School 
for Western Preachers. 

Arty 3. Any person may become a member of this 
Society, by signing the Constitutiun, and paying one dol- 
lar annually. , aes 

Art. 4. The officers of this Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, two Vice Presidents, a ‘Treasurer, and Secretary. 
These officers shall together constitute a board of mana- 
gers for the transaction of all business under this Consti- 
tution. ‘They may adopt By-laws, call meetings, and 
three shall constitute a quorum, . 

Art, 5. It shall be the duty of the President, or in his 
absence, one of the Vice Presidents, to preside at the 
ineetings of the Society, Tt shall be the duty of the See- 
retary to he-p recorcs of the proceedings of the Society, 
and to carry on correspondence. Tt shall be the duty of 
the Trearurer to collect the subscriptions, and deposite 
them with the Treasurer of the Central Association, when 
organized, 

Art. 6. There shall Le an annoal meeting of this So- 
ciety on the first Weduesday in April, when officers shall 
be chosen for the year, and other public business transac- 
ted; also, an anniversary aoe with suitable exercis- 
es, at such time and place as the Board shall determine. 

Art. 7. It shall be the duty of the Board of Managers, 
a8 soon as convenient, to form a Depository of Books and 
Pamphlets in this city, from which the meinbers of the 
Society may be supplied with works for ase and circula- 
tion. These works tu be procured by donations, spectral 
contributions, or any source except the general subscrip- 
tion, 

Art. 8. This Constitution may he altered or #fnended 
at any annual meeting, by the vote of a majorily of mem- 
bers present. 








Il. 

Ata meeting of the First Congregational Society of 
Cincinnati, Thursday, April 9th, the fullowing Constitu- 
tion was adopted: 

CONSTITUTION, 
Art. 1. This Society shall be called the Union of 


Christian Brethren of the First Congregational Church of 
Cincinnati. 





_Art. 2, The object of this Society shall be the diffu- 
sion of a Christian spirit by the support of a General 
Agent, and by aiding young men in preparation for the 
Ministry. 

Art. 3. A subscription to this Constitution, and the 
annual payment of one dollar shall make a person a nem- 
ber of this Society. 

Art. 4. The officers of this Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, two Vice Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer. 

Art. 5. The officers of this Society shall be empower- 
ed, ex officio, to collect and disburse the funds of this 
Society. 

Art. 6. An annual meeting of this Society shall be 
held at some time and place appointed by the officers, who 
shall be authorized to call meetings of the Society, when- 
ever they shall think it expedient. 

Art. 7, Amendments of this Constitution may be 
mare and By-laws added, by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present, at a meeting summoned by the officers 
for this purpose. 


THE COMMUNION. 

The following communication to the Boston 
Recorder appears to have been written in a 
temperate and candid spirit, and in such we 
will make some comments upon it. We first 
observe, its views appear based on an erro- 








neous and pernicious idea. It is that a! 
church on admitting a person to its communion 
sanctions his religious opinions, speculations, | 
and becomes responsible for their correctness. 
But it ought not to be so considered. Why | 
should a body of persons associated to keep | 
alive in the world the knowledge of Christ’s | 
love and death, presume to sanction the opin-, 
| ions of its several members, or feel any respon- | 
| sibility in regard to them? Why should er- | 
‘ring, ignorant, bedarkened man assume a pe | 
sition so unbecoming? Is it not enough that, 
each must give account for himself unto God? 
Is it not enough that each is responsible for | 
himself alone ? Why then assume any respon- | 
sibility as to others? Why judge one another | 
concerning these matters? Let each follow thg ! 
light that is in him whether it shine more or less | 
brightly. It may be that some have received | 
it in greater abundance. And if so, let them 
not set at nought their less enlightened breth- | 
ren. They should receive them, but not to 


All of sincere hearts | 


| joyfully receive what is imparted and give God r 


thanks.—The oneness of Christians can never | 
consist in identity of opinions, but in unity of , 
spirit. It is impossible that men’s mental pro- 
cesses and conceptions can correspond. The | 
notion is preposterous and full of mischief. It | 
has filled the world with persecutions. It has | 
distracted and paralysed the church in every 
age of its existence. It has done more to re- 
tard, enfeeble and disgrace the cause of Christ, 
than all its foes combined. And will Christ- 
ians continue to cherish this demon that has 
excited so much joy and triumph in hell ? | 
Shame on our folly, our wickedness. Is not 

all the righteous blood, it has shed on the earth, 

sufficient? Is it not now throwing firebrands | 
into nearly every denomination in our country ? 
We beseech you, brethren, in the name of our 

common master, even weeping we beseech you 

to cast it away. Long enough has his cause 

been wrecked on these most treacherous rocks. 

Will you continue to crucify Him? And 

where will you stop? It is notorious there are 

One of 
your most distinguished and 1espected profes- 

sors is accused of assaulting an essential doc- 

trine.—On admitting oné of us regularly to 

your communion, you only say that you know 

no reason to doubt, that he honestly desires to 

avail himself of every means to improve his 

Christian character. The correctness of his 

views is a matter to be determined elsewhere. 

He that has the spirit of Christ is one of his. 

If, then, he shows in his life and conversation, 

any portion of this spirit, why meddle with his 

opinions? At least, do not reject him, but ad- 

monish him and pray over him as a brother. 

Shed over his erring spirit the gentleness and 
the mercy of Jesus, and it may be you will save 
him. Judge him by his fruits, not his opin- 
ions. If superior beings can pity, must they 
not the folly and impudence of a frail, 
feeble being, who, a few years since was 
puling in his mother’s arms, on this cloud-begirt 
earth, and ventures to be positive and dogmat- 

ic in his ideas about things infinite, divine and 

eternal ? 

Again you say you regard the Unitarian’s 
case as fraught with immense danger. But is 
this circumstance a reason why you should re- 
ject him? Is it not rather a reason why you 
should receive nim? that you may be able to 
exert a more direct and powerful influence over 
him. 

The passage in italics contains some wrong 
statements. We do believe in the divinity of 
Christ, but not in his Deity. We do believe in 
the fallen condition of mankind. We do not 
accept your explanation of the fact. And cer- 





serious differences among yourselves. 
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tainly it is not for us to teach you the differ. 

ence between a fact and its philosophy. We 

have little to object to Professor Stuart’s views 

on this point. We do believe in a change of 
heart. And it is our constant and anxious en. 

deator, the grace of God assisting, to change 

our own hearts. We entertain no hope of 
entering His kingdom except inasmuch as they 

are changed into purity, love, holiness. By; 
here again we do not accept your philosophy, 

We think we have a much better and much 

profounder one of our own. We do think jt 
necessary to make quite as much of religion as 
you do. Indeed, we think we would make 

much more of it. We would not confine it so 
much to seasons and places as you do. We 
suppose that your idea of its proper agency js 
narrow and insufficient. We would spread its 
influence over the whole of life, all its scenes 
and relations, through every purpose, desire, 
emotion, till the whole soul is imbued with its 
gentle and mighty spirit. We would have 

men do all things to the glory of God. We 
would no longer have it asked in regard to a 

man, who is said to be very religious, whether 
his morals are good? {[t is one of the great 
objects for which we labor to enlarge the sphere 
of religion, to liberalize and expand people’s 
conception of its appropriate and beautiful agen- 
cy. We are persuaded you do not make enough 
of religion. We desire to make much more of 
it. 

The last part of the communication is as un- 
just in its insinuation as it is ungenerous and in- 
delicate. We wonder at the complacency with 
which some persons assume a superiority of ho- 
liness. . 





It excites little emotion to see people 
assume a superiority in taste, talents and ac- 
quirements. We may sometimes, perhaps, 
have been guilty of such folly and weakness our- 
selves. But God forbid that we should ever so 
far forget what manner of spirit we are of as 
to assume a position gue to superior sanctity. 
There is something so grossly improper in such 


pretensions thit they shock us. The holy spir- 


it must be grieved from a mind that can make’ 


them, if he was ever there. Does this writer 


mean to say that Unitarian professors are gen- 
erally worldly and unholy? Let him then 
enter our churches, and as in the presence 
of God, let him say whether he does not see 
reasons to believe they contain as many hum- 
ble worshippers as any other churches. Let 
him go to the grayes of Buckminster and Wor- 
cester and teel himself humbled and rebuked. 
Let him breathe in the holy and high influence 
that proceeds from them, till he feels himself 
for once exalted. For it is only he that is thus 
humbled that can be truly exalted. But we 
have done. We give the communication en- 
tire. 
From the Boston Recorder. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNION, 


‘ What ts the duty af an Orthodox church, where a 
decided Unitarian requests the privilege of coming 
to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper?’ 

The answer of ths inquiry seems to me to depend upon 
the meaning of the inquirer. 

1. Suppose an Orthodox church is assembled to com- 
meinorate the atoning death of Christ, and there is seen 
among the communicants ‘ a decided Unitarian.’ His 
— may be constructed aa a request for the privi- 

ege of communion with the church. In this case I 
would not pass by him in the distribution of the sacred 
emblems. It ison his own responsibility that he inter- 
prets the invitation to members of other churches of Christ, 
as applicable toa Unitarian church. Neither the pastor 
nor the church would therefore sacrifice any principle, 
nor set the seal of their sanction to any error which he 
might éntertain. - Nor would their edification by the sac- 
rament be hindered. Accase like this sometime since 
occurred in the State «of New York. The church were 
assembled. They were about to gather around the table 
of the Lord. The paster gave out the usual invitation. 
A stranger rose in the congregation and said, ‘Jama 
Unitarian clergyman. I wish to know whether I 
am included in the invitation.’ The pastor replied. 
* You hear the invitation. That question must be 
left for you to decide with your conscience and God.’ 
Who will say that the pastor was not right? Orthodox 
churches have, to a considerable extent, acted upon this 
principle, when Unitarians have happened to be present 
at the communion season. 

2. But suppose a decided Unitarian makes a formal re- 
quest to become a member of an Orthodox church,—or, 
what is the same thing, formally requests the privilege of 
constant communion with an Orthodox church. There 
seems to me to be plain and valid reasuns for not grant- 
ing his requeat.—In the first place, it would be inconsis- 
tent with our principles to grant the request. Orthodox 
churches believe that credible evidence of a change of 
heart or of faith in Christ is a necessary qualification for 
admission into the church. Why then, it may be asked, 
should not this be required of one who comes in from an 
Unitarian church, as well as from those who come in from 
the work! or from other churches of our own denomina- 
tion? But in the case supposed, this evidence cannot be 
obtained. It is a contradiction in terms, to say that a 
man is ‘a decided Unitarian’ and yet gives evidence of 
faith in Christ, as Orthodox Christians understand faith 
in Christ. I cannot but believe that there ‘are some, and 
perhaps considerable numbers, in Unitarian churches, 
who are humble believers in Christ,—eonverted people. 
But such people have but little, more than the name, of 
Unitarianism. Meany Unitarians profess to believe in 
the atonement; and they enumerate many points in which 
they agree with Orthodox people in reference to the 
work and office of Christ, while they reject ove thing only, 
as they say,—but that one thing is that in which Jenky 
Joh” Néwton, “Robert Hall, Pesident Edwards, br 
Griffin and most intelligent Orthodox Christians at pre- 
sent, believe that the atcnement pre-eniine ntly consists. 
I ground this statement on the evidence of approved ard 
published Tracts of the Unitarian Association. Now any 
person can see the inconsistency of admitting persons 
from any quarter into the church, when those persons 
avow their destitution of the very qualifications which the 
church expects in its members. 

Inthe second place, it would be likely to be injurious 
to the pastor himself, to yon his request. He may be 
sincere. His Orthodox friends are sincere. And _ they 
regard his case as fraught with immense dang r. He 
comes to them and says,‘ J wishto be recognized by 
your body asa member of the church of Christ. 
wish to come inas a Unitarian. Ido not believe in 
the divinity of Christ —nor in the atonement of Christ 
as the ground of pardon,—nor in the fillen condition 
of mankind as they come into the world,—nor in 4 
change of heart. Ido not think it necessary to make 
so much of religionas you do. But I think that you 
are safe, and acceptable to God, and I wish flo jom 
you.’ Whatshall we say? What will a benevolent 
regard to his eternal welfare prompt the church to say ! 
Shall ors welcome him to their istian embrace, 2” 
thus bid him to confide in, what they think to be, a sand 
foundation? God forbid. Let them not deal deceitful- 
ps hut ‘sive such with fear, pulling them out of the 

re, 

In the third place, the request should net be granted, 
because such a person would be an injury to the cbureh. 
The churches in this Commonwealth are experiencing, &t 
this day, the painful effects of admitting into the church 
irreligious and unconverted people. Among our forefa- 


“thers, the worklly sought admission to the church as 4 


passport to civil office and power. And the result 5 fit- 
ted to teach the friends of Zion a lesson of w! ae 
And if they cannot prevent the intrusion of deceivers 4 

the deceived into their pale, they can, from the kinder 
motives of benevolent heart, decline to give the hand ¢ 

their Christian fellowship, to those who avow their re 
jection of, what we consider, the gospel salvation. 

’ ConsisTEXCY: 





No sweet without some sweat ; without pain# 


no gains. “3 
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BERRY STREET CONFERENCE. 

It has been supposed that there are radical dif- 
erences of opinion among Unitarians in relation | 
to certain important subjects, and it has been | 
feared that these differences would lead to the | 
most pernicious consequences as to our harmony, 
In sone of our ex- | 


asta 
— 


co-operation and efficiency. 
change papers we have seen not a little exultation : 
in anticipation of our speedy dissolution. But 

allowing the case to be as supposed, what denom- | 
ination is so irreproachable in this matter that | 
it can with any decency cast stonesatus? Are | 
there not differences, divisions and oppositions 
in all their ranks? How is it with our Ortho- 

dox friends 2? Let Professor Stuart and Dr Dana 

answer the question. The Methodists are far 
from the enjoyment of perfect peace among 

themselves. The contest now raging in the | 
Presbyterian Church, is as bitter and fierce as | 
has ever distracted and disgraced the country. 

And let it be considered that unity of opinion | 
is vital to the prosperity of other denominations. | 
It is their basis, their life, their power, the es- | 
sential element of their authority, success and | 
It blights, | 
It is laying the axe 

at§the root of their several trees.—But if they | 
imagine that differences of opinion and concep- | 
tion are of any importance to us, they are 
wholly mistaken in regard to the foundation on | 
which we stand, the source of our sympathy, | 
We expect to differ. | 


existence. They abhor diversity. 


paralyzes, destroys them. 


respect and confidence. 
We look upor diversity with satisfaction as ev: | 
idence of honesty and independence of mind. | 
We are confident that each one’s individual 
gifts, when fearlessly exercised, will necessarily 

lead to characteristic results. Aad we take in- 

to the account the great diversity of temper: | 
ament and endowment, of early prejudice and | 
association, of moral and intellectual culture | 
and attainment. 
preposterous, than to expect or desire uniformi- 
ty where God, circumstances and education have 
made so wide differences. We do not there- 
fore respect and love a brother less, but rather 
more, because he differs from us. We view it 
as evidence of mental integrity and faithfulness, 





of spiritual life and energy, as a more true and 
just interpretation of his individual conscious- | 
ness. And it is our ardent wish that we may 
have grace to show to the world one example 
of a body of men, who know how to differ and 
to love one another at the same time. We are 
united not so much to spread particular opin- 
ions as to shield and protect each in the thor- | 
ough exercise of his right to form his own opin- 
Private judgment is the basis on which 





ions. 
we rest. We labor to carry Protestantism to its | 
legitimate results. We earnestly and solemnly | 
protest against all interference and all human | 
authority. We welcome to our ranks every | 
man, without inquiring as to his particular opin- 

ions, who bows only to the divine authority of 
Jesus. We hail with warm and deep sympa- 

thy every follower, of the teacher sent from God, | 
who speaks in tones of frankness and freedom. 
Let not then any, whether friends or opposers, | 
imagine or fear that differences of view or con- 
ception can do us any harm. It cannot separ- 
ate or enfeeble us, or lessen our mutual regard, 
or cool our sympathy and affection. Itis the 
proper fruit of the plant, the seed of which was 
sown by pious and pure hands, and which we 
have long and anxiously nurtured.—But all who 
were present at this conference must have been 
convinced there is no radical diversity of opin- 
ion among us. We all believe in the divine 
authority of Jesus and his teachings, and this 
is the only common christian ground for which 
we have ever contended. This is the sublime, 
all important fact on which depends the regen- 
eration of the world. It is the sun of the mor- 
al universe, the ocean of living water, the vic- 
torious energy and armor of frail souls, the se- 
rene, unassailable confidence of our glorious, im- 
mortal hopes. 

The essence of Christianity is divine author- 
ity. It is not the revelation of those truths, the 
light of which had ever glimmered on the hu- 
man intellect. It is the authority it has im- 
parted tothem. This is the great idea around 
which all the followers of Jesus must rally. 
The petty contests about doctrines, interpreta- 
tions, and forms will pass away and the grand, 
question at issue between those, who acknowl- 
edge and those who deny the divine authority 
of Jesus, will unite all his friends and call forth 
their highest efforts. And here we are all 
agreed and receive with equal veneration the 
authoritative teachings of the son of God. 
Some—very unfortunate associations have been 
formed. It has been supposed that a portion of 
our clergy had, in some degree, embraced the 
views of certain persons, whose crude notions 
and fanciful speculations would seem to be full 
of mischief—were it not that their folly and 
impiety are a sufficient antidote. 

But they have no sympathy with those no- 
tions and speculations. They utterly sepudi- 
ate them and denounce the association” as 
wholly unjust. Todeepen our convictions of the 
divinity of Christ and his religion, some of us look 
with most satisfaction and assurance on one 
set of aspects and some on another. The dif- 
ference is one of degree not kind—the same 
that has ever prevailed in the Church and been 
shared by its purest and brightest ornaments. 
We all belong to one school—that of Christ. 
We have one Lord, one faith, one baptism— 
that Lord is Jesus—that faith rests in his divine 
authority, that baptism is into the holy spirit of 
freedom. Never were we more united—never 
was there a stronger, mutual confidence among 
us—never could we more harmoniously and ef- 
ficiently co-operate in spreading those great 
principles, which we all love and venerate as 
essential to the peice and prosperity of our 
tnaster’s kingdom. 





Nothing appears to us more 
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) 
Annual Report presente! by the Executive Committee of 


‘the Bible Society of Massachuveutx’ at the annual 
meeting, being the Thirty-First Anniversary. May 
25, 1810. Published by order of the Trustees. 


We were present at the public meeting, at 
which this Report was read, and shared largely 
in the satisfaction, which the occasion evidently 
called forth. We have already adverted to it 
in our Journal. The report, which is now 
published, presents with distinctness the diffi- 
cult subject of Versions of the Scriptures, and 
the alternative which Bible associations must 
adopt, either of circulating versions that are 
confessedly imperfect, or none. 

It appears from their last Report, for 1839 
thit ‘the British and Foreign Bible Society’ 
have been recently called to the consideration of 
this question. ‘They have met it, says the 
Report before us, ‘ with the candor and fearless- 
ness, by which all their transactions from the 
earliest period to the present time have been 
distinguished.’ ‘And they have come to the 
conclusion—that notwithstanding all their im- 
perfections, such versions may and must be 
used, if the Society is not wholly to suspend its 
operations.’ 

We heartily assent to the views, which 
are presented by the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Society. 

In our next paper we shall give some extracts 
fromr the Report—they are now omitted for 
want of room. 


CREDIT. 


Two extracts appeared in the Register last 
week, without any reference to the sources 
from whence obtained. The one on the claims 
of Jesus was taken from an English work— 
entitled, The Religion of Jesus Christ Defend- 
the Assaults of Owenism. In nine 


By J. R. Beard. Sent to Professor 
Ware Jr., by whom it was kindly lent us. 


ed from 
Lectures. 


The one on the Common School Library was 
taken from an article in the North American 
Review. We will be more careful in future. 


CORRESPONDENCE.— EXTRACT. 

Our zealous and devoted Christian brother, 
J. P. B. S., under date Syracuse, N. Y., June 
3d, says,— 

‘Do ask some of our spiritual laborers on 
their way to the West, to rest awhile (at least 
one night) in Syracuse. 


For the Register and Observer. 

MONODY ON THE DEATH OF REV. DR TUCKERMAN. 

When the heart’s tenderest cords are riven, 

Aad sorrow’s tempests round us sweep, 

O! not in vain to us is given 

The sweet, sad power to mourn and weep,— 

With measured step to wander o’er 

The scenes where each dear thought revives, 

To see those great and good once more, 

And read the beauty of their lives. 


Let Zion mourn! for from her heights 
Is fallen one who waited there, 

Another of her living lights 
Has vanished to the upper air. 

And ye who round the altar press, 
And nearest to the pure flame stand, 
Your Israel’s waiting hosts to bless,— 
Bear on the Ark, with firmer hand! 
Forget not him so meekly great, 

So calm and resolute and pure, 
Whoin malice knew not how to hate, 
Who, loving all, could all endore. 
Yet know, there is a crown above 
For those who triumph here like him, 
* A crown of life’ for all that love, 
And stations with the seraphim. 

And ye will mourn, ye, all his own, 
Who called him by a father’s name, 
Whose f-et Life’s narrow path were shown 
By lips whence wisdom ever came. 
Often that reverend form shall come, 
Just as it seemed to childhood’s eye, 

In visions of a long lost home, 

In dream and reverie gliding by; 

Hallowed by all that youth held dear 
Hallowed yet more in memory— 

Trustful affection, reverent fear, 

Things that are young eternally. 

Know ye, there are strong ties that bind 
Souls that death’s wave hath rolled between; 
From star to star winged spirits fina 
Pathways to earth from worlds unseen. 


Mourn, ye who hope and strive to see 
Philanthropy’s great conquest gained, 
Man freed from sin’s captivity, 

The prisoner loosed, the elave unchained. 
Ye who have heard his accents fall, 
Like those that from his Master fell, 

Till it has seemed that truth was all 
That in man’s breast could ever dwell. 
Mourn that this false, cold world contains 
One noble, generous spirit less, 

Yet hope, that somewhere there remains 
The mantle of his truthfulness. 

Mourn, thou, who in the weary strife 
Of suffering, poverty and scorn, 
Sorrowing hast wod the march of life 
And through the shades hailed no bright morn; 
Mourn, for that voice is broken now 
That first went, thrilling, to thy heart, 
That lit with hope thy clearing brow, 
And bade those cloud-folds rend and part,— 
That voice that in thy troubled hour 
Lifted faith’s rapturous, ardent prayer, 
That told thee of the mighty power 
Of irust in God’s Almighty care. 

Cold is the hand that grasped thine own, 
Greeting thee asa brother soul, 

Pointed thee to the Eternal Throne, 

And touched thee with love’s burning coal; 
Locked in their last, long, dreamless sleep 
Those sofily, mildly beaming eyes, 
Suffused from joy’s or sorrow’s deep, 
Still full of tenderest-sympathies. 

Mourn, for that heart’s o’erflowing stream 
Is perished at the fountain’s head ; 

Like some unearthly, beauteous dream, 
His saintly, Heaven-sent life is fled. 

Yes, mourn, for it is right we should, 
When from our midst thus pass away 

The spotless spirits of the good, 

And theirloved tenements decay. 

Cherish and keep his memory, 

His patience and his hopes retain; 

Suffer it not, humanity! 

That such as he should live in vain. 

And when you look on yon blue gea, 

Or struggle with its rising wave, 

Let thy thoughts wander, far and free, 

To that Apostle’s holy grave, 

And if the tempest's heavy wing, 

Or the bright calm's blue sheet be spread, 
That thought a soothing trust shail bring 
In him who gave and took THE DEAD. 


*,* The Treasurer of the Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society in Massachusetts a 
the receipt of twenty five dollars from the ‘West 
Parish Sewing Society’ im this city. 
nape rar SROs: 
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CHRISTIANIZATION OF CHINA.—At no former pe- 
riod have the missionary effurts ia behalf of China, been 
so great as of late. Rev. Mr Abeel in a letter from Can- 
ton, of Jan. Ist, 1840, speaks.of the 'arge accessions to 
the number of the missionaries to that country within a 
few years. He says that from Penang on the west to 
Canton on the east, there are between fifty and sixty men 
and women devoted to the Christianization of the Chi- 
nese. 

Of the success of the efforts of these missionaries, little 
can as yet be said. One discouragement has been heaped 
upon another—zenough one might judge, to cool the zeal 
and even break the courage of laborers who were not ac- 
tuated by some higher motive than worldly ambition, But 
they seem still strong in faith and indefatigable in la- 
bor. 

Previously to the late troubles from the opium trade, 
there were several encouraging circumstances and facts 
attending the missions. A hospital had been opened at 
Canton by Dr Parker, as we have before took occasion 
to mention, for the gratuitous treatment and cure 
of diseases, and for surgical advice and operations. The 
favorable impressions made on the feelings of the people 
by the benevolent character of this institution, and by the 
relief it brought, bid fair while it was in eperation, so to 
conciliate the authorities, as to open a door, soon, for 
more direct efforts for the introduction of Christianity. 
But now things are changed. The hospital is shat;— 
though Dr Parker still practises, privatély, we are told, | 
even among many of reputation. 

The hospital at Macao, a most commodious and eligi- 
bly situated building, owned by the Medical Missionary 
Society is also closed, and must remain so duriug the 
present troubles. The missionaries are somewhat scat- 
tered, but are devoting themselves to such labors as may 
offer,—private teaching, &c., and the acquisition of lan- 
guages,—in preparation for future usefulness. 

't is mentioned as an auspicious circumstance, of much in- 
terest, that a son of Leang Afa, who had been educated by 
Mr Bridgman, one of the Missionaries, is in the service 
of the Commissioner Lin,—and is at present employed 
in translating into Chinese the Cyclopedia of Geography 
by Murray. This circumstance, with other indications, 
encourage the belief that the study of English by Chinese 
youth will be regarded in future with much more com- 
placency by the authorities than hitherto. 

The missionaries seem to be looking with great anxie- 
ty to the issue «f the present difficulties between England 
and China. They regard it as certain that the condition 
of the missions, after the present troubles are over, will 
be either much better, or much worse. 

While the missionaries strongly deprecate war and re- 
gard it as unnecessary, the tone of the letter evidently 
shows that they have hope that the event of a war would 
be overruled for the spiritual benefit of China. 

We quote the following passages. 


* Should England not feel herself called upon to demand 
explanations for past grievances, we fear that the author- 
ities will become still more overbearing and exctusive. 
This would naturally diminish the few privileges we now 
} enjoy. Alas! our hearts sink at the bare possibility of | 

sucha result. We deprecate war. Its ravages in such a 
/ country as this would be desolating in the extreme. 
While we pray, therefore, that if consistent with God’s 
holy purposes, it may not be inflicted, ought we not to 
| om with even still greater importunity, that if Great 
| Sritain pursues a peaceful policy, the pride and prejudice 
| of this people may not swell into still higher barriers, than 
they already oppose to your influence? : 

If it be the will of ‘ the Governor among the nations’ 
to visit this people for so long refusing to acknowledge 
| his authority, and for worshipping, in his stead, the gods 
| of their own creation—the slaves of their lusts, with what 
| intense earnestness should we pray that the event may in- 
troduce a new era into the church of Chri We 

We hail the Prince of Peace in other . But we 
cannot forget that all the islands in the world scarcely 
compare with China, and that none of the continents, nor 
indeed al} of them together, exclusive of the one of which 
she makes the prominent part, contain an equal number 
of responsible beings. And can the church rest, while 
these unhappy millions are kept in ignorance of ‘the only 
name given among men whereby we must be saved ?”’ 





The present condition of the opium trade—the reck- 
lessness and utter destitution of humanity and moral prin | 
ciple with which it is pursued, together with ‘ts paraliz- 
ing and almost fatal influence on the morals of the peuple, 
and the efforts of the missionaries for their spiritual bene- 
fits,—are very closely and fully portrayed in the following 
remarks of one residing on the spot, and intimately con- 
versant with the facts. Referring to the traffic in opium 
as one of the most apalling obstacles to missionary exer- 
tion, he says:— 





After all the imperial edicts which have been issued, 
and the victims which have been sacrificed to public just- 
ice, and the costly, though no doubt injudicious efforts | 
made by a high officer commissioned for this very pur- | 
pose, this nefarious and ruinous trade is still going on in | 
a manner, and to a degree which can scarcely be credit- 
ed. Vessels built for the purpose, armed and manned as 
| ships-of-war, are continually forcing this drug upon the 
empire, and more effectually to gain their ends, are sup- 
plying with arms and ammunition the Chinese craft en- 
gaged to assist them. If this traffic continues, what is to 
prevent the whole coast of China from becoming a scene 
of ruthless piracy? 

It is gravely asserted by those who have resided in Chi- 
na, that opium as used here is a harinless luxury, and of 
course the supply of it a very honorable employment. 
As well might they declare that there is no idolatry in 
China, or that what little may be practised amounts to a 
very innocent and useful recreation. The effects of opi- 
um encounter us, ‘ in the house and by the way side,’ in 
our domestic arrangements, and in our missionary pur- 
suits. Although we have made the most explicit regula- 
tions to debar from our service those who are addicted to 
this indulgence, and although those who have entered our 
families have bound themselves by these rules, yet not- 
withstanding their promises and the fear of expulsion we 
have detected some of them yielding to the habit, even in 
our houses. Some of us have experienced serious embar- 
rasments from having the best teachers we can procure 
stupified and disabled by its influence. 

The sallow complexion and meagre appearance of hun- 
dreds and thousands in the streets, betray its deadly in- 
roads in their constitutions. The sufferings of families 
from whose scanty support this expensive luxury is de- 
ducted, or from whose lead its victim is torn away by 
death, can scarcely be imagined. Of all with whom we 
converse, those who are the least susceptible to serious 
impressions are opium-smokers. And yet nominal Chris 
tians, men of high worldly respectability, grow, prepare 
and smuggle this deadly poison; nay justily, and even 
commend themselves for their benevolent services. 




















Church of Scotland.—1t appears by a late number of 
the Examiner, thit a serious controversy is going on be- 
tween different branches of the Scotch Church. Jn the 
commencement of the difficulty it seemed to be a contest 
between the church and the civil authorities in regard to 
the right of patrons to impose ministers upon parishes and 
churches against the wishes of the people. The rule 
was for the Presbyteriez to decide whether a presentce 
was qualified; and the Preshyteries adopted st asa prin- 
ciple, that acceptability to the people was an essential 
qualification. Whilst the clergy stood -by each other, 
and did not allow difference of opinion on various sub- 
jects to divide them, it was purely a contest between the 
civil and Ecclesiastical authorities,—a contest, on the part 
of the latter for the independence of the churches, and the 
right to elect their own ministers. 

The contest has of late, however, taken a different turn, 
and the original question seems to be put out of sight. 
As far as we can gather from the Examiner, we should 
judge that the controversy is now based on theological 
doctrines, and that is carried on by different factions of 
the church with one another. A contest perhaps, like 
that between high church and low church among Episeo- 
palians. + 

Ina recent case a Presbytery was found who instead 
of standing between the civil authorities and the people 
to protect the latter from the imposition of a minister 
upon them against their wishes, turned their influence 


ticular case, a body, called a Commission of the General 











Assembly—the highest FEc-lesiastical court—took on 


against the people. In the heat of the contest, ina par- |. 


themselves to suspend seven clergymen from their func- 
tions. But their decision was quite Bnheeded by the 
peaple, who in each case gave their pastors their most 
hearty and decided support. 

We learn from the New-York Observer that Dr. 
Chalmers takes an active part in the proceedings of the 
General Assembly against the suspended ministers, and 
has published a long Address to the Dignitaries and Ec- 
clesiastics of the English church,’ imploring their aid to 
preserve the church of Scotland from the destruction with 
which it is threatened * by the civil power.’ 


RELIGIOUS SEAMEN.—The efforts in behalf of Sea- 
men have already done much not only in our own but 
in other countries to elevate them, and to redeem them 
from the deep degradation in which as a class they have 
long been sunk. At the late meeting of the Seamens 
Friend Society, in this city, statements were madc highly 
encouraging tu the friends of the improvement cf Seamen. 
‘The correspondent of the New-York Observer relates 
the fullowing anecdote, as given by Mr. Sawtell, one of 
the speakers at the meeting. 


Mr Sawtell told us that having been laid aside from 
labor for sixteen months by the bronchitis, and advised 
to take a voyage to Europe, he went to Havre, hoping to 
do some good asa preacher to seamtn; and that during 
fuur years he had not lost a single Sabbath. He recom- 
mended to all similarily afilicted to follow his example,— 
to‘ plunge right in among the tars, and preach the gospel 
to them, in season and out of season. There is nothing 
like tar’, for the bronchitis.” He told of the sensation 
produced im Havre by the Switzerland, of this port, with 
a crew from the Sailor’s Home, That crew, having 
searched Havre in vain for a decent and moral sailor’s 
boarding house, took possession of an empty shed, where 
they provided for themselves. Their resolute sglf-respect 
attracted attention. Families of the first reepectability 
invited them to tea; and Mr. 8. doubted whether the 
President of the Society himself, if he should go to 
badd would receive more marked attention, or would 

ervé it better. Mr Sawtell announced his determi- 
mation to return to Havre and spend his life there. ] 
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Steam Navigation.—Arrival of the Steamer Uni- 
corn at this port.—The opening of Steam navigation be- 
tween England was celebrated, by the 
city authorities, at Faneuil Hall, on Friday last, by pub- 
lic attentions shown to the Officers of the Unicorn, and 
mutual congratulations of the citizens on the auspicious 
event. The company was about 400 in number, con 
sisting of the Fathers of the City, Foreign Consuls, dis- 
tinguished strangers, gentlenren of the press, and the 
most prompt and influential members of the mereantile 
community, who have taken an active interest in the ac- 
compliehment of the new bond of union between the Moth- 
The company assembled at City Hall, 


and Boston, 


er and Daughter. 
at half past 3, where there was a general introduction to 

Capt. Douglas and young Mr Cunard, when a proces- 

sion was formed, preceded by the Brigade Band, and 

marched to Faneui! Hall, which was ornamented with 

American and British Flags—and where a dinner was 

provided. At dinner a blessing was invoked by Rev. 

Mr Rogers of this city, and thanks were returned by Rev. 

Mr Ellis of Charlestown. 

The intellectual part of the festival was opened by 
Hon. Jonathan Chapman, the Mayor. 

We quote the introdactory and one of the other passa- 
ges. We wish we had room for the whole. 

* It asan event, said he, of more than ordinary interest 
and importance to us, in honor of which we are now as- 
sembled. The present week has witnessed the first ar- 
rival in our harbor, from the shores of Great Britain, of 
one of those wonderful inventions of modern times, which, 
defying space, and time, and tide, seem destined to break 
down the partitions of nations, and to make one brother- 
hood of the family of nan. We look upon it as an epoch 
in the history of our city; and accordingly the city gov- 
ernment, in compliance with what they deemed the 
unanimous feeling of the community, have caused this so 
cial meeting to be gathered, without formality, and at 
at short notice, in order that our Transatlantic brethren 
might sit down with us as in the family circle.’ A 

Ving expressed regret at tke absence on this ocea- 
sion, of the Hon. Samuel Cunard, the projector of this 
important enterprise—and having referred to the son of 
Mr Cunard, and to Capt. Douglas, of the Steamer, who 
were present, Mr C. said, 

May I not, in the name of the city of Beston, welcome 
these representatives of the means by which a closer con- 
nexion is to be established between England and Ameri- 
cat May TI not say to them, that we appland the pub- 
lie spirit which has led to this event,—that we recipro- 
cate the good feeling which has prompted thiv nearer al- 
liance—and that to the right hand of fellowship thus 
warmly extended to us from the mother country, we heart- 
ily return the old fashioned grip of Yankee hospitality % 

To the reflecting mind, [continues Mr C.] ‘ there are 
many considerations connected with the event, many 
thoughts and anticipations to which it gives rise, that 
make it worthy of especial notice.’ 

After refering to some of these considerations he pro- 


ceeded to say.— 

The event of this day’s commemoration is also of inter- 
est and Importance, as indicating the good feeling of 
England towards om country. It is well known that the 
enterprise, of which the arrival of the Unicorn is the aus- 
picious commencement, has been kindly favored and most 
liberally promoted by the English Government. We re- 
joiee from our hearts in every indication and means of 
a closer union between that country and our own. Our 
brethren from other lands who are present at this festivity, 
will pardon us, I know, as we express our peculiar at- 
tachment for the land of Old England. It was the home 
of our fathers. We sprung fiom its bosom. Within her 
borders we must look for our ancestral halls. There are 
noble associations connected with her name, in which we 
have common interest. She is our mother—we had a 
common origin—we speak a common language, and may 
God bless every undertaking that makes us feel more 
strongly that we have a common interest. 

And still another most interesting view of the event 
which has called together this family meeting of nations, 
as I pray to be permitted to call it, is, that it is another 


land placed us in immediate connexion with the Eastern 
hemi 


Allow me, sir, to employ the last opportunity ‘I shall 
have, before leaving home, of ants | addressing my fel- 
low citizens, to tender them my ardent wishes for the 
prosperity of our beloved city, and particularly that the 
auspicious event, (which forms the last link in the chain 
tat is to unite the head waters of the Missouri with the 
remotest marts of the ancient world,) may prove a new 
source of kind feeling between botn ntinents, and 
eventually to promote the welfare of Boston. 

With great respect, 
Your friend. and fellow-citizen, 


EDWARD EVERETT. 


Population of Boston.—It appears by the official re- 
turns of the census of tiis city, just completed, that the 
number of inhabitants is 83,979. 


Late News from Liberia.—The Colonization packet 
ship Saluda, Parsons, captain, arrived last night from 
Liberia, after a passage of 38 days. When the Saluda 
left here, on the 17th March she carried out 120 emigrants, 
who were to settle at Bexley, on the St. John’s. The 
accounts from the colonies are full of war, and much blood 
has been shed. On the 15th March an attack was made 
by about 300 natives, under a chief named Goterah, upon 
the Methodist missionary station at Heddington (King 
Tom’s Town;) after an hour’s fighting, the assailants 
were repulsed, with the loss of their leader and 30 or 40 
men, which achievement was effected chiefly by two 
Methodist Missionaries and two native converts. The 
village contains 25 houses. —Governor Buchanan was ab- 
sent on a visit to Bassa, at the time of the engagement, 
bnt Commander Bell, of the ‘ Do'phin,’ which vessel was 
at Liberia, went to Bassa for him and brought him to 
Monrovia. He immediately resolved to make an attack ‘ 
on the tuwn of the chief who had instigated the affair at 
Heddington. 

For this purpose a force of about 300 men was collect- 
ed, and the march coinmenced; on passing through a 
thick forest, the little army fell into an ambuseade, anda 
fire of musketry was commenced upon them. which did 
much execution; they still kept on, however, and enc- 
ceeded in reaching and taking possession of the African 
town which was sacked and burnt.—N. Y. American. 


Pilgrim Society.—The Old Colony Memorial in- 
forms us that at the annual meeting of the Pilgrim Society, 
held the 25th ult., the following persons were elected 


officers for the ensuing year: 
Alden Bradford, President. 








Nathaniel M. Davis, Vice President. 

Winslow Warren, Rec. Secretary. 

John Thomas, Corr. Secretary. 

Allen Danforth, Treasurer. 

James Thacher, Librarian and Cabinet Keeper. 
Nathaniel Russel, Jno. B. Thomas, Ebenezer G. Parker, 
William M. Jackson, Schuyler Sampson, John Bartlett, 
3i—Trustees. 


Report of Donations to the Society, since 1st May. 
FOR THE LIRRARY. 

American Quarte:ly Register fur August, 1839, 4 vol- 
umes.—Presented by Rev. Dr. William Cogswell. 

The Ist, 2d and 3d annual reports of the State Geologi- 
cal Exploration of the State of Pennsylvania, by Henry 
Rogers.—Presented by James T’. Hodge. 

Reports of the Fishes, Reptiles, and Birds of Massa- 
chusetts, by the Commissioners on the Zoological and 
Botanical Survey of the State.—Presented by the Hist. 
Society. 

Hon. R. C. Winthrop’s address befure the New 
England Society in the city of New York, December 23, 
1839.—Presented py the Author. 

The Cape Cod Centennial Celebration at Barnstable, 
Sept. 3d, 1839, of the incorporation of that town, Sept. 
3d, 1789.—Presented by Jeremiah Farris, Esq. 

FOR THE CABINET. 

A copy of a map and chart, witha report of the eur- 
vey of the extremity of Cape Cod, including the towns of 
Provincetown and Truio, with a chart of the sea coast 
and of Cape Cod Harbor; executed by order of the War 
Department, under the direction of Major 1. D. Graham, 
U. 8. Topographical Engineer, accompanied by a report 
of the survey. Presented by Major I. D. Graham. In 
his letter, Major Graham says: ‘ indepencent of the great 
value of the harbor of Proviuetown to the commerce of 
Boston, and the poe lying upon and near Cape Cud 
Bay, as a point of safe and easy refuge in stermy weather 
I offer the chart as probably affording additional inter- 
est to your Society from the fact, that itshows the place 
where the Pilgrims first placed foot upon our Continent 
more than two centuries ago,” 

A powder horn worn by Seth Tinkham, a soldier, at 
the capture of Fort William oe from the English by 
the French, in 1757.—Presented by Hazael and Harvey 
Tinkham. 

A money bill of New Hampshire of £3, dated August, 

Capt. Coomer Weston. 

A cabinet of marine shells, contained in a glazed ma- 
hogany case, and also «parcel of large marine shells.— 
Presented by Capt. Josiah Sturgis of the U. 8. Rev. 
Cutter, Hamilton 

A portrait of Hon. John Trumbull. Tis portrait 
was painted in London in 1781, the face ky Mr Stewart, 


Mr West, and the other parts by Mr Trumbull himself. 
Agreeable to a resulve passed at the last meeting of the 
Society, two additional book cases have been procured 
for the Library, and the Books are now arranged in prop- 
er order, and secured from dust and injury. Those 
friends of the Society, who may feel disposed to make 
farther additions t6 its Library, are now assured that tho 
books will be kept in the best preservation, and that the 
names of the respective donors will be placed on record. 
JAMES THACHER, Librarian and Cabinet Keeper. 
Plymouth, May 25, 1840. 


Mrz. Martha Johonnet, who died recently at Salem, 
has left twenty-five thousand dollars to the Massachusetts 
Lunatic Hospital, in trust, for the benefit of poor patients 
belonging to the County of Essex—and an anouity of 
$200 to Julia Brace, the deaf, dumb, and blind gis! at 
Hartford. 


Oil as a Manure.—It has been recently discovered 
that common Jamp oil is a capital manure. An experi- 
ment made with it, last year, ts thus stated by a corres- 
pondent of Governor Hill’s Monthly Visitor:— 

In the spring of 1839, I divided a plat of ground, which 
was ten feet by twenty, into two beds of ten feet square 
each; to one bed good stable manure was applied, in 
‘proportion of about forty loads to the acre; to the other, 
common lamp oil was applied in proportion of one pint 
to the square rod; the vil was thoroughly mixed with 
dry sand, in sufficient quantity to absorb it, and the sand 
was then thrown on the square. In all other respects the 
two beds were treated exactly alike, and were sown ex- 
actly at the same time with sweet marjoram, which came 
well, and both appeared very much alike for the first three 
weeks, when that to which the oil was applied gradually 

ained the ascendancy, and showed so visible a difference 
in favor of the oil, that it was often noticed by visitors. 

In the fall the products of the two beds were correctly 














achievement of that liberalizing and adventurous commer- 
cial spirit, which, next to the Christian religion, has 
done the most for the civilization and refinement of the 
haman race. 

The Mayor concluded by offering the following senti- 


ment. 

Commercial Enterprise—It waked up the dark ages; 
it launched the human race upon the sea of improvement 
—itiguided their bark, and spread their sail, until a sail 
is-tio bonger necessary to join the continents together. 

Reference was made to Mr Edward Cunard and Capt. 
Douglas, from whom appropriate replies were received. 

The Mayor then proposed the following. 

* England and America: amidst all finctuations of trade 
—all vicissitudes of time and explorations of landmarks; 
may we never forget the relation in which we stand, of 
mother and daughter.’ 

lo this sentiment Mr Grattan, the British Consul, 
made an eloquent reply. In the course of which he 
said, 

* No single voice however powerful, no individual, how- 
ever gifted, could have a chance, whether in an extem- 

re speech or a studied oration, to do justice to the feel- 
ings of this whole community, in reference to an event 
which has transformed this immortal cradle of national 
liberty into a sacred temple of international friendship, 

Other appropriate sentiments were proposed and elo- 
quently responded to by gentlemen present. We would 
gladly enlarge our quotations, but we have room only for 
the fullowing. 

The Mayor informed the company that His Excellency 
the Governor of the Cominonwealth, whose name was on 
the list of invited guests, was absent from the city and the 
Committee of arrangements had not been able to invite 
him to attend the Festival as they intended. Ex-Gover- 
nor Everett, who had been invited, declined attending, 
for reasons which will appear in his letter to the May- 
or: 

Boston, 5th June, 1840. 
His Honor the Mayor: 

Sir,—I have had the honor to receive the invitation of 
the City Council to unite with them in celebrating the 
opening of steam navigation hetween the kingdom of 
Great Britain and the city of Boston. I much regret that 
the state of my health aalihe it necessary for me to deny 
myself the pleasure of being present on this most interest- 
ing occasion. I ecan imagine no event of greater impor- 
tance to this community, or more sensonable. Ata mo- 
ment when a most juliciows and patrivtic employment of 
the credit of the State is about giving to Massachusetts a 
direct commnication with our own mighty regions in the 


West, the establisamnent of steam navigation with Eng- 


weighed, with the following results; that to which the 
manure was applied produced 37 1-2 ths, while that which 
received the oil produced full 68 3-4 lbs, making a differ- 
ence of 81 1-4 lhs, in favor of the oil. But whether the 
oil will be equally beneficial for all kinds of crops or not, 
we are not prepared to say, or whether this is the best 
mode of application, or not, we cannot say; but we have 
undertaken a series of experiments on a somewhat larger 
scale and by various applications, with the common blub- 
ber, the result of which we shall be happy to cominuni- 
cate as soon as practicable. : 


FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Franklin Evangelical Association will meet at the 
house of Rev. Mr Stearns, in Rowe, on Monday, June 15. 
By order of the Scribe. ; 











MARRIAGES. 








In this city, 4th inst., by Rev. Mr Bartol, Charles G. 
Loring Esq., to Miss Mary Ann Putnam, danghter of 
Hon. — Putnam, 

By Rev. Mr Greenwood, Mr John A. Preston, to Miss 
Eliza F. Ashton. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr Ellis, Mr Charles Kim- 
ball, teacher in Harvard Schoul, to Miss Caroline, daugh- 
ter of late John Johnson, Esq. 

In Lynn, Ms. by Rev. L. Willis, Rev. Giles Bailey, 
Pastor of the Universalist Society in Winthrop, Me., to 
Miss Jane T.. Damon. 

At Nashua, on Wednesday evening, by Rev. Mr Os- 

ood, Charles F. Fox, Esq., to Catharine Pickman, 
- sac Poa of Hon. Daniel Abbott. : 

In New York, James Gordon Bennett, proprietor of 

the New York Herald, to Henrietta Agnes Crean. 








DEATHS. 





x 





ln this city, 4th inst. Horatio Base, Esq. U. 8. 
Deputy Marshal, 62. Mr B. was ty Marshal abont 
20 years, having been commissioned by Marshal Prince, 

nthe Mc Lean Asyluin, Charlestown, on Friday even- 
ing, 5th inst. Mr Thomas Wallent, of this city, 82. 

Th Pernambuco, April 9, of consumption, Mr David 
Putnam Abbot, third son of Samuel Abbot, Esq. of St. 
Stephen, N. B, and adopted son of the Hon. David Put- 
nam, of Salem, Ms. 23. He was a young artist of much 
promise, and was highly respected for his talents and 
many virtuea, 

In Paris, May 11, Mrs Sarah Elizabeth, wife of Loren- 
zo Draper, Esq. and daughter of Capt. William Dolli- 





ver, Gloucester, 





when he and Mr Trumbull were students together with 
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RVARD UNIVERSITY.—All persons havin 
H books belonging to the Library-of Harvard eles 
are, by law, required to return them before or on 
ednesday the 24th instant. 
Books may be taken -m — on the 20th of July. 


Cambrid 4 Susitahh, 1eD. HaRRIs, Librarvan. 


EORGE H. GAY.- i 
G Winter Street.” wane. Romawed yg E 


AKEFIELD’S EVIDENCES.—-Byilences of 
Christianity, or a collection of. Remarks intended 
to display the excellence, recommend the purity, and 
evince the authority of the Christian Religion; hy Silber 
Wakefield, 8vo.,. London. A few copies for sale 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. }18 


AYWARD’S FAUST.—Faust,a Dramatic Poem 

of Guethe, translated into English Prose with notes, 

by A. Hayward. First American, from the third London 

edition. Price $1.25. Just published; by JAMES 
MUNROE §& CO., 134 Washington st. june 13 


ETTER TO MR GANNETT, (Second Editior.) 
A Letter to Rev. Ezra 8S. Gannett, on Atonement; 
by Nehemiah Adams. Second edition. Just published, 
by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington ste j 18 
| yds BUOKS—just received per Packet Ship 
Philadelphia. 
The Hindu Roman Orthoepiographical Ultimatum or 
po enon nara hate a and Occidental risible 
unds exemplified in ular anecdotes, tales, jests 
fe, by J.B. Gilet, LL.D. BS 
ranslations from the German and Origi 
Lord Francis L. Gower, oo eo 
Miscellane»us Virgillirm: by the editor of the Theatre of 
the Greeks. 
Roman Nights at the Tomb of the Scipios from the Ital- 
ian of Verri, 2 vols. 
De Foe’s Political History of the-Devil. 
aay Humorous Poetry containing Pasquil’s Night 
ap $c. 
Southey’s Beaumont and Fletcher parts 3, 4, 5. 
Macgillery’s Manual of Geology. 
Clerici Historia Ecclesiastica duorum primorum seculo- 
rum ant Christo Nato. 
Travis’ Letter to Gibbon. 
Zollikoffer’s Devotional Exercises and Prayers. 
Chandler’s Hymns of the Primitive Church. 
Be not Deceived. 
Three Lectures on the supposed Apostolical Succession 
yo Authority of a Christiam Priesthood, by Rev. H. 
cton. 
h ristian Teacher for April 1840, containing a Review 
of Norton and Ripley’s Controversy. 
This day received by J. MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ngton street. june 13 
ABBATH RECREATIONS ;—or Select Poetry of a 
religious kind, chiefly taken from the works of modern 
Poets; with original pieces never before published. By 
Miss Emily Taylor. First American revised edition; in 
which many pieces have been withdrawn from the En- 
~~ copy, and others substituted. By John Pierpont. 
ust published and for sale by 
WM. CROSBY & CO., 
118, Washington street. 


HE YOUNG MAIDEN.—By Rev. A. B. Muzzey, 
‘Young men and maidens, Praise the name of the 
Lord.’ Contents. The Capacities of Woman; Female 
Education; Home; Society; Love; Single Life; Rea- 
sons for Marriage; Society uf Young Men; Firet Love; 
Conduct during Engagement; Trials of Woman; and 
her solace; Encouragements. Just published and for 
seule wholesale and retail by 
; WM. CROSBY & CO., 
june 13 118 Washington street. 


JOMAN’S MISSION.—By a Lady of England, 
with an Introductory Notice, by Rev. E. 8. Gan- 
nett. Contents:—On Power and Influence; The princi- 
ple of Social Regeneration wanting; Maternal Influence; 
the Influence of Woman ou Socicty; Proper Sphere fir 
the Influence of Woman; Its Nature and Extent; on the 
Education of Woman; Love; Marriage; Maternal Love? 
Influence of Personal Character; Means of Securing 
Personal Influence, &c. Lately published by 
WM. CROSBY § CO, 
118 Washington street. 


MERICAN ED. OF *GOETHE’S’ FAUST,— 
translated into English prose, with notes, &c., by 
A. Hayward, Esq. First American, from the third 
London edition, 1 vol.—This day published and for sale by 
: Cc. C. LITTLE §& J. BROWN, 
june 13. 112 Washington street. 


NGLISH BOOKS.—Modern Editions—Comprisi 

4 achoice selection of the most valuable Senaderd 
Works in Theology and Divinty—An extensive assort- 
ment of the most recent and approved publications in the 


various departments of the ew of Arghitecture and 





























june 13 








june 13 








Engineering—a splendid . lage of ant Pictu- 
resque and illustrated Works, Books of Prints, etc., in 
the most superb style of London bindings—a great va- 
riety of Miscellaneous Books in every branch of general 
literature. For sale by C. C. LITTLE & J. BROWN, 
importers of Foreign ks, 112 Washington street. 
june 13. y 


ie PRESS—and will be published in afew weeks— 
Letters of Mrs Adams, wife of John Adams, to her 
relations and friends, with Notes and a Biographical Me- 
moir—by her grandson, C. F. Adams. C. C. LITTLE 
& J. BROWN, 112 Washington street. je 13 


ACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES.—Critical agd 

Miscellaneous Essays, by T. Babington Macaulay, 

2 vols. This day published, and for sale at TICKNOR’S 
135 Washington street. june 6 


ROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.—Being Thoughis 

und Arguments originally treated by Martin ar- 
quhar ‘Tupper Esq., A. Second American Edition. 
Contents. Anticipation—Hidden Uses—Compensation— 
Indirect Influence-—Memory—Rest—-Experience—Ha- 
tred and Anger—Good in Things Evil—Philosophy of 
Prayer —-Discretion—-Trifles—Recreation—Religion — 
Thinking — Speaking — Reading— Writing—Wealth— 
Invention —Self-Acquaintance—Cruelty to Animals— 
Friendship— Love — Marriage — Tolerance—Sorrow— 
Joy, §&c &e §c. This day published by Joseph Dowe, 
22 Court street. . m 6 


ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS—at B. H. 
GREENE’S, 124 Washington street, may be found 
the following complete variety of Manuals for Sunday 
Schools. 
Allen’s Questions, Part I. 
do do Part II. On the Gospels 
do do Part IIT. on the Acts 
do do on Genesis 
The Geneva Catechism 
Worcester do 
Clanning’s do 
Carpenter’s — do 
The Child’s First Catechism in Verse 
Parley’s Geography of the Bible 
Gallaudett’s Natural Theology 
do Child’s Book ‘on the Soul 
Barnes’ Notes &c 
Books used in Devotional Exercises §c. 
The Boston Sunday school Hymn Book, by a Superin- 


tendant 

Sacred Songs, by Mrs Follen 

A Service Bouk for Sunday Schools, containing forms 
of prayer, and a collection of Hymns by Rey. Dr 


Walker 
Just published a new Manual viz. 
‘Sunday School Lessons’ Designed to provide both 
Teacliers and Scholars with subjects for study and con- 
versation. By a Pastor. Price 60 cents per doz. 














EW BOOKS.—The Young Muaiden—Proverbial 
Philosophy—Eurnap’s Leciures to Young Men-- 
Hints to Sunday School Teachers—Prof. Palfrey’s Cen- 
tenial discourse at Barnstable. Just received and for 


sale by S. G. SIMPKINS 21 Tremont Row. may 30 


RINTING. — Prices Revucev. — 1 R. BUTTS, 

Corner of Washington and School Strrets, over W. 
D). Ticknor’s Bookstore. Books, Sermons, Newspapers, 
Circulars, Billets, Posters, (large and small,) Cards, bu- 
siness and address, printed as cheap and well as can be 
done in the city, Shop Hills, Hat ‘lips, Concert Bills, 
(large and small,) Catelogues. Blanks, and every other 
kind of Book and Job Printing executed Cheap, Weil, 
and Promptly. 


FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, RICH SILKS, &c- 
AT RETAIL. 
F. NEWHALL, 141 Washington Street, has just 
E returned from New York, with an elegant assortment 
of SPRING GOODS, consisting of French Cassimeres, 
E.linboro’, Silk Plush, Fringed’ Damask and Velvet 
SHAWLS. 

Rich Figured, Corded Reps, Double Chain and Heavy 
PLAIN SILKS, of the best styles, changeable and single, 
colors, blue blacks, and beautiful light shades. 

PLAIN DRESS SATINS, blue blacks, jet, browns, 
ash, stone, drab, blue, pink, pearl and white. 

MOUSSELLINE DE LAINES and CHALIES, new 
styles. Luce Veils. Black and colored Alepines and 
Bombazines of the best make. 

Hand. Spun Family Linens, very cheap. 

Linen Cambrics and Hdkfs; Linen Lawns; white and 
coloured Table Cloths, Dainask Nauking, and other arti- 
cles at the lowest prices. ’ : 

8G The attention of purchasers is invited to this ex- 
tensive Btock of desirable New Goods, march 28 

FAMILY OIL STORE. aes 
HE Subscribers would inform their friends and the 
Public, that mney have added to their Oil and Candle 
Fg 109 State arenes — Department, for 
the purpose of sepplying families with pare i 
Oil, which they wth warrant in all casea to burn freely, and 
without crusting the wick. And they- will send it to all 
parts of the city free of expense. Shr: 


jan A CLAPP §: PERRIER. 
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For the Register and Observer. 


HEALTH AND INDOLENCE AT THE BEDSIDE OF A 
LADY. 


INDOLENCE. 
* Oh gentle Lady, rise not yet, 
The morning air is cold, 
Aad lovely visions o’er your head 
Shall wave their wings of gold. 


Your bed of down, how soft and warm, 
Sweet slumbers close you eye, 

No cares disturb, no fears molest,— 
Then, Lady, do not rise. 


Sleep till the sun, with silent pace, 
Has reached his highest noon; 
Then rise to breathe the balmy air, 
And fragrant breath of June.’ 


HEALTH. 
‘Oh Lady, list not to the lay 
That artful syren sings; 
No tongue the countless woes can tell, 
That in her train she brings. 


Then, Lady, rise! the morning air 
Your languid frame shall brace, 

Shall give new Vigor to your step, 
And beauty to your face. 


The eastern skies are tinged with gold, 
Rich music fills the air, 

There ’s perfume on the morning breeze, 
And beauty every where. 


Oh waste not thus the morning’s prime, 
Nor let me call in vain; 

Think, Lady, think, if now refused, 
I ne’er may call again. 


Disease even vow, with secret power, 
Is busy at your heart, 

Has plucked the roses from your cheek, 
And cankered every part.’ 


The Lady heard the warning voice, 
Her heart was filled with dread ; 

Her curtains slowly she unclosed, 
And raised her languid head. 


With anxious eye she gazed around, 
Then tried in vain to rise, 

While Indolence, with gentle force, 
Pressed down her weary eyes. 


With chains invisible, though strong, 
She kept h r in her power, 
Nor was that Lady seen again 
In garden, hall, or bower. 
Cambridge, June 1, 1840. 


For the Register and Observer. 
THERE IS AT TIMES A HOLY FEELING. 


There is at times a holy feeling 
Pouring through the heart, 

That, like the wind o’er ocean stealing, 
Stirs its inmost part, 


That wakes to sound each chord, that long 
Hath been in silence sleeping, 

It makes the soul too sad for song, 
And yet too glad fur weeping. 





We feel it in the huch of night, 
When all is still around, 

We feel it where with restless might 
The thundering waves resound. 


We feel it mid the tempest’s roar, 
And when the lightnings glare; 

°T is that which bids the soul to pour 
Itself in silent prayer. 


°T is the aspiring of the heart 
To the Mind that gave it birth, 

The fluitering of the soul to part 
The clouds that bind to earth. 





They tell us that when life is fled, 
When the last earthly tie is riven, 
The soul may rest not with the dead, 
But wings a joyous flight to heaven. 
D.T. E.A. 


For the Register and Observer. 
FLOWERS. 


Awake, my muse! again the voiew of Spring 

Bids thee once more on pleasing themes to sing. 
Returning sung the earth’s cold bosom warm, 
Though frozen long by winter’s snow and storm; 
No longer now her treasure she withho ds, 

But swelling buds, of promise full, unfolds, 

Puts on in joy her brightest robe of green, 

in which the flowers like sparkling gems are seen. 


Flowers! ye messengers of love divine, 
How many lessons in your beauty shine. 
From you we learn to place our trust in God. 
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of joy and delight, these and ten thousand other 
objects as beautiful, as varied, and as sublime, 
all attest the existence of that great Being who 
is above all, and in all, and through all, and 
by whom all things consist, and stamp in char- 
acters of life and light His omnipotence, benev- 
olence, and wisdom. And where, it may well 
be »sked, can these marks of an all wiee and 
superintending Providence be so well observed 
orso thankfully acknowledged, as amid the 
quietness and retifement of a country life? 
The dweller in the city is so surrounded by the 
works ef his fellow men, and is So rauch accus- 
tomed to regard the art and skill of the creature, 
that he is apt to forget, and to his shame be it 
spoken, to disregard the omnipotence of the 
Creator. The din of the crowded street, the 
noise and excitement of the public assembly, 
the bustle and hurry of commerce and amuse- 
ment, too often, alas! repress that still small 
voice within, which, if permitted to speak, 
would tell us of the great source from whence 
all blessings flow. But the case is far different 
in the country. There, every individual, what- 
ever may be his station, is almost insensibly 
affected by the softening and ameliorating in- 
fluence of “the scenes and objects which sur- 
round him. The most humble peasant who 
pursues his labor in the fields, however unen- 
lightened by education, cannot fail to draw con- 
clusions from the occupation in which he is 
engaged, favorable to his condition as an ac- 
countable being. He cannot cast the grain. 
with his hand over the ploughed field, and | 
watch its progress from a small and_ tender} 
green shoot until it becomes a stately plant, 
ripened for the sickle, without being led some- 
times to consider within himself .who has given 
this quickening powerto sosmall a grain, ) 
which enables it to grow to a tall stem? When | 
he goes forth to his daily task in the morning, 
and returns at the even-tide, he beholds the 
great luminaries of the sky shining forth in all 
their brightness and glory; the thunder storm, 
the rain, and the sheeted lightning, the tortent | 
descending from the mountain’s side, and the, 
snow wreath enveloping all around with its | 
fleecy eovering, sights and scenes which he is_ 
accustomed to witness at different periods of the ; 
year, all these induce him to reflect, and lead | 
him up to Him ‘ who hath given life and light, 
to all, who causeth his sun to shine and his | 
rain to fall on the just and on the unjust.’| 
But if the uneducated individual who earns his | 
bread by the sweat of his brow is liable to be 
so affected by the scenes and operations of na- 
ture, how much greater will be the effect pro- | 
duced upon the educated man, why has had his | 
feelings and sensibilities heightened, and his 
powers of observation drawn forth and improv- | 
by intellectual culture ! 
We are told in holy writ that Isaac went 
forth to meditate at even-tide. We cannot 
doubt but that the subject of his meditations 
was the goodness, the benevolence, and the 
wisdom of God, as displayed in the works of 
the creation. And who is there who possesses 
a cultuvated mind, «nd a heart attuned to feel- 
ing, who does not sometimes experience a 
wish to imitate the example of the patriarch of 
old, and go forth and reflect amidst the quiet 
and silence of the country ? Who is there who 
has not felt disposed, at one period or other in | 
his life, to withdraw from his usual occupation, | 
and it may be even from the society of | is own 
household, to separate himself for a brief space | 
from this world and its concerns, and to allow , 
his thoughts to fix themselves on higher, and 
purer, and holierthings? But there are seasons 
of the year, when this desire of which we have , 
spoken comes over the mind with greater pow- , 
er than at others. In the freshness and genial 
air of a spring morning, when vegetable life is , 
again bursting forth—in the brightness of a, 
cloudless suinmer’s day, when the whole at-' 
mosphere is perfumed with sweets, and the eye. 
as well as the ear is saluted with sights and 
sounds of happiness and joy—in the mild and | 
sober glories of a serene autumn afternoon, that | 
sweet season which has been. so beautifully | 
described as the‘ Sabbath of the year,’—who 
has not at such seasons as these felt a train of | 
new and unknown sensations pass through his | 
mind, purified from all taint of earthly dross, | 
which raise him for the time above this nether | 
world and its perishable concerns, make him 
forget that he is a child of earth, and tell him, 
in characters which can never be effaced, that 
he is an inheritor of heaven? Who has not at} 
such a time felt his heart lifted up to the Maker | 
and Giver of all good, and experienced a more | 
humble gratitude for Divine mercies, a more | 
uthesitating belief, a more unquestioning faith 
in the truth of revelation? Who has not re-| 
turned from such meditations as these, to his} 
former occupations, a wiser, a better, and a 
happier man ?—Church of England Quarterly 
Review. | 














spreading blood and fire through Western Asia. 
From this date (1317) it remained under the 
dominion of the Ottoman, until its conquest, @ 
few years agu, by that most extraordinary of all 
Mussulmans, the Pacha of Egypt—a dreary 
period of 500 years, under the most desolating 
government of the world. It is equally impos- 
sible to read the scriptural references to the fu- 
ture condition of Palestine, without discovering 
a crowd of the plainest and most powerful in- 
dications that it shall yet exhibit a totally differ- 
ent aspect from that of its present state. En- 
thusiasm, or even the natural interest which 
we feel in this memorable nation, may color 
the future too brighly—but unless language of 
the most solemn kind, uttered on the most 
solemn occasions, and by men divinely com- 
missioned for its utterance, is wholly un meaning, 
we musi yet look to some powerful, unquestion- 
able and splendid display of providence in favor 
of the people of Israel. 

The remarkable determination of European 
politics towards Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt, 
within these few years; the not less unexpect- 
ed change of manners and customs, which seem- 
ed to defy all change ; and the new life infused 
into the stagnant governments of Asia, even 
by their being flung into the whirl of European 
interests, look not unlike signs of the times. 
It may be no dream, to imagine in these phe- 
nomena the proof of some memorable change in 
the interior of things, some preparative for that 
great providential restoration, of which Jerusa- 
lem will yet be the scene, if not the centre, and 
the Israelite himself, the especial agent of those 
high transactions, which shall make Christiagge 


tled beauty of all earth, and make man—what 
he was created to be —only ‘a little lower than 
the angels.’ , 

The statistics of the Jewish population are 





‘ ty the religion of all lands, restore the dismiag- | 


| 
} 


umong the most singular circumstances of thts | 
t=] : 


most singular of all pecple. 
calamities and dispersions, they seem to have 
remained at nearly the same amouut as in the 
days of David and Solomon, never much less 
after ages of suffering. Nothing like this has 
occurred in the history of any other race ; 
Europe in general having doubled its population 
within the last hundred years, and England 
nearly trippled hers within the last half-cen- 
tury ; the proportion of America being still more 
rapid, and the world crowding in a constantly 
increasing ratio. Yet the Jews seem to stand 
still in this vast and general movement. The 


‘population of Judea in its most palmy days 


probably did not exceed, if it reached, four mil- 
lions. 


Under all their 


| 
( 
} 
} 
{ 


! 


| 
‘ 
} 


The numbers that entered Palestine from the 


wilderness, were evidently not more than three ; 
and their census, according to the German 
statists, who were generally considered to be 
exact, is now nearly the same as that of the 
people under Moses—about three millions. 
They are thus distributed : 

In Europe, 1,916,000, of which about 658, 
000 are in Poland and Russia, and 453,000 are 
in Austria. ; 


In Asia 738,009, of which 300,000 are in 


Asiatic Turkey. 

In Africa, 504,900, of which 300,000 are in 
Morocco. 

In America, North and South, 57,000. 

If we add to these about 15,000 Samaritans, 
the calculation in roundnumbers, will be about 
3,150,000. 

This was the report in 1825—the num 
probably remain the same. 


: 
| 


‘ 


This extraordidary 


fixedness in the midst of almost universal in-| 


crease, is deubtless not without a reason—if 
we are even to look for it among the mysterious 


operations which have preserved Israel a separ- | 


ate race through eighteer hundred years. May 


' 
; 
j 


we not naturally conceive, that a people thus | 


preserved without advance or retrocession ; dis- 


persed, yet combined ; broken, yet firm; with- | 
out a country, yet dwellers in all; every where | 
insulted, yet every where influential; withouta | 
nation, yet united as no nation ever was before | 


or since—has not been appointed to offer this ex- 


traordinary contradiction to the laws of society, | 
and even the common progress of nature, with- | 
out a cause, and thatcause, one of final benev- | 


olence, universal good, and divine grandeur ?— 
Blaciacood’s Magazine. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE’S MOVEMENTS. 


Louis Philippe, although excessively lethar- 
gic, always rises early. As soon as heis up he 
reads diplomatic despatchés and the private re- 
ports of his Ambassadors, throws a hasty coup- 
eal over the interior administration, and then 
breakfasts at eleven to twelve. His sobriety is 


bread with a glass of beer; to that is occasion- 
ally added a little butter. 


| proverbial. For the last twenty years his | 
i breakfast has always consisted of a small loaf of | 


| 


After breakfast he | 


is then that those polished, elegant autograph 
letters are written to Prince Metternich, Lord 
Melbourne, Maria Christina, the secret instruc- 
tions to his Ambassadors and foreign agents. 
This lasts. until two or three, and frequently 
daylight peeps through the shutters and finds 
Louis Philippe at work. A valet de chambre, 
who stands at the door, then informs his Royal 
master thatit is bed time. Another valet has 
orders td call him at seven—sometimes at Six. 
Enjoying scarcely three hours in the night, 
Louis Philippe frequently falls asleep in the day- 
time. In his carriage he invariably sleeps, 
and after dinner, if the weather does not per- 
mit him to inspect the repairs, &c., he throws 


himself upon a sofa, and sleeps, through the! 


noise and bustle around him, as sound as if he 
were in his own chamber. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEMPERANCE SOCI“TY. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of this 
Society, for business, was held Friday, May 29, 
1810. The last year’s mecting of this Society 
was spoken of in the report of its doings, as an 
unusually full meeting. That of this year far 
exceeded that in numbers. 
liest members of the Society came to the meet- 
ing—men who early entered the service of the 
Reform, and who have continued steady and 
true to its interests, and to the reform. Young- 
er members and friends were present—the hope 
and the promise of such an enterprise—and all 
were animated by the same spirit—manifest- 
ing the same zeal—resolved to go forward 
without fear, and without doubt. Much re- 
mains for them to do. 
men just as much, and as practically opposed 
to the cause as they were to the law of 18.8, 
which threatened to drive their occupation 
from the community. They stand by each oth- 
er in this practical opposition to the reform. 
But they are daily pressed within narrower lim- 
its—they are more and more known- their 


numbers are diminishing, and public moral sen- | 


timent will at length take from them all power 
ofharm. Their day is short, if the friends of the 
cause so will it; and that they have done so, 
the revelations of every day make more clear. 
Temperance Groceries—Temperance Hotels -— 
Temperance Victualling Houses are every day 
increasing ; and as this becomes more and 
more known, so will the power of the enemies 
of Temperance and their business places lose 
their hold on the community, by losing their 
custom. Every thing promises the fullest suc- 
cess to the cause, and gives nerve and stronger 
encouragement to its friends. 


The meeting was duly organized, the Pres -| 


dent, John C. Warren, in the chair. 

The record of the last annual meeting was 
read by the Secretary. The following officers 
were then chosen for the ensuing year: John 
C. Warren, President; Samuel Dorr, Vice 
President ; Charles Tappan, 
ter Channing, Secretary ; Stephen Fairbanks, 


Edward Brooks, Counsellors.—The reading of 
the annual report was the next business in or- 
der. 

John Pierpont moved its acceptance, and of- 
fered his reasons in an cloquent argument for 
the principles of the reform. He offered the 
following resolution. 


Resolved, That to the extent of our power we will di- 
rect the attentiog of the public to the iniquity of giving 
the sanction of law to any immorality, under pretence of 
regulating or restraining it—and this will we do till it 
shall receive, as tt deserves, the reprobation of this com- 


mynity; and till the traffic in intoxicating drinks shall be 


no longer protected by it against the agsanits of reason, 
the force of truth, and the rebuke of insulted Christiani- 


ty. 

Alden Bradford seconded the motion to ac- 
cept the report, and addressed the meeting with 
the deep earnestness, 


Biome of the ear-' 


We have amongst us} 


Treasurer; Wal- | : ; 
| carry this resolve into effect. 


Moses Grant, Henry Edwards, Charles Brown, At the close of the meeting, Mr Mellen mov- 


| accommodated with board in the immediate neighbor- | 


: JOHN B. BROWN, M. D. Surgeon. 
the heartfelt interest, | 


with this glorious work; and that they be requested to 
give to it, and to all engaged in it, their cordial and ac- 
tive co operation, 2 

6. Resolved, That the principles of the Temperance 
refurm are the principles of morality aud religion—that 
they have a a foundation, and are warmly cherished 

the goud ans the wise both in Europe and America— 
that blessings multiply wherever they have hitherto pre- 
vailed, in every part of our country and of the world— 
and that they embrace within their benevolent scope eve- 
ty portion of the human family—showering their benefits 
ram all alike, whether poor or rich, whether bond cr 
ree. 

7. Reselved, That the principles of Temperance, by 
laying the foundatiow of puldic and private viitue, provide 
the best preservative fur our rights and liberties, and the 
best guarantee for the peace and good order of society ; 
and that in this view they deserve the special patrofiage 
of the statesman and patriot. 

8. Resolved, That the principle that the tempter is al- 
ways nore guilty than the tempted, the seducer than the 
seduced, the corrupter than the corrupted, and the betvay- 
er than the betrayed, is equitable in law, correct in mor- 
als, and sanctioned by the Scriptures. 

Whereas, According to the code of law under sie Mo-- 
saic dispensation, ‘I fan ox gore a man or a woman that 
they die, then the ox shall be stoned—bat the owner sha!l 
be quit: but if the ox were wont to push with his horn in 
time past, ancl it hath been testified to his owner, and he 
hath not kept him in, but that he hath killed a man or a 
woman, the ox shall be stoned, and his owner also shall 
he put to death ;’ and whereas the principle of this law 
| is eternal and unchangeable, and consequently as imper- 
ative upon us as ov any individuals or people in pasttime, 
therefore 

9. Resolved, That every man is resporsible for ‘ the 
natural and foreseen consequences of his acts,’ and for all 
the evils which result from his selfishness, or his indiffer- 
ence to the welfare and lives of others. 

10. Resolved, That this Society most respectfully and 
earnestly entreat all those dealers in intoxicating drinks, 

who recognize the supremacy of the moral sentiments and 
| of conscience, and their accountability to God, to pause 
ad reflect upon the nature and consequences of their busi- 
| ness; and to ask themselves whether, in view of the light 
which has been shed upon their understandings—in view 
of the solemn and awful truths which have been promul- 
gated within their hearing and reach—and above all, in, 
view of the judgment of the great day, they ought not in- 
stantly, to abandon a business pregnant with such untold 
and unutterable evils. 


These resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
Stephen Fairbanks next offered the following 
preamble and resolutions: 


Whereas, Distilled spirits have, from the foundation 
of our Government, been a common article of merchan- 
dize, under a limited restriction only, in consequence of 
which the State sovereignties have formed penal enact- 
| ments by their authority, not only embarrassing, but oft- 
;ea of a ten:lency to retard the Temperance reform: there- 
| fore 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Society, the 
friends of mankind, and the lovers of humanity through- 
| out this extended country, should concentrate their 
strength, and make an appeal to the Congress of the na- 
| tion, for the enactment of such prohibitory laws in rela- 
| tion to the importation and distillation of spirits, as in 
| their wisdom will best preve.t the alarming evils of in- 
, temperance. 
{ Resolved, That the recent progress of the Temperance 
| reform in Ireland 1s an oecurrence which ealls for the 
most sincere and devout thankfulness of every friend of 
true freedom. May the pioneers and veterans in the 
| cause see to it that they emulate the noble-hearted people 
of that country, in the judicionsness of the means by 
which such astonishing effects have been produced. 


| The following resolution was offered by Mr 
Grant, and adopted. 

| Resolved, That it is expedient to raise $2000 the 
| present year, to extend the operations of the Society, and 
| to advance the ‘Temperance Reform, and that the Coun- 
cil will adopt all such measures as may enable them to 























ed that it be recommended to the council to | 
| consider the expediency of addressing a com-| 
/ munication to the Emperor of China, expressing | 
the hearty sympathy of this Society in his no- 
ble effort to suppress the opium trade, and so | 
to remove from his subjects the most fruitful | 
source of misery and crime, and to offer the | 
| Sincerest wishes of the Society for the success | 


of his humane and most highly honored enter- 
' pwise. J. C. Warren, President. 


Boston, May 30th, 1840. 








RTHOPEDIC INFIRMARY,—for the Treatment | 
of Spinal Distortions, Club-Feet, ete. At 65 Bel- | 
knap Street, Boston. Patients from a distance ean be 


hood. 
We the subscribers approve of Dr J. B. Brown’s plan | 


which always characterizes his public remarks. | of an Infirmary for the treatment of Spinal Affections, 


Mr Stewart, lately from Belfast, in Ireland, 
next spoke on the motion to accept the report. 
This document contains a brief sketch of the 
almost miraculous progress of Temperance in 
Ireland. Mr Stewart bore full testimony to 
the accuracy of this sketch—alluded most hap- 
pily to the sympathy which exists among all 


friends of the reform wherever they may live, | 


and of the remarkable coincidence in the views 
and measures adopted by its friends to promote 


its progress in different parts of the world. | 
Mr Stewart is full of zeal in the cause—a rea- | 


dy speaker, simple and eloquent in language 
and manner, and is always heard with pleasure 
and improvement. 

The Society voted unanimously, to accept 
the report, and that it should be printed. 

Mr Pierpont’s resolution was next passed. 

Moses Grant now read the report of the Pub- 
lishing Committee for the last year. It con- 
tains a very full statement of the publications 
by the Council for the last year, of the increas- 


ing demand for Temperance books, and the im- } 


portance of meeting this demand in the fullest 
manner. 


Club-Feet, and other Distortions ef the human body, and 


| John C. Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Reynolds, 
Jno. Randall, J. Mason Warren, John Jeffries, John 


| 
Homans, M. 8. Perry, W. Channing, George C. 
Shattuck, Jacob Bigelow, Enoch Hale, W. Strong. 
George Parkman, D. Humphrey Storer, George W. 
| Otis Jr., Winslow Lewis, Jr., J. H. Lane, Edw. 
Warren, George B. Doane, John Ware, George 
Bartlett, Jobn Flint, J. V. C. Smith. 


} 

’ 

. . . 

) will aid him by our advice whenever called upon. | 
| 

J 

} 


The above Institution has now been in operation over 
| (Wo years. During this time, « large number of Invalids 
have been adinitted, who were suffering under almost ev. 
| ery kind of physical deformity, particularly curvatures of 
| the Spine and Club-Feet, of all variety and degree. 

The plan of Treatment in this Infirmary is in conform- 
| ity with the most enlightened principles, which, in prac- 
| tice, have been found so successful in the modern Ortho- 

pedic Institutions of Europe. With what success it has 
j been attended here, may be known by inquiring of any of 
| the regular surgeons or physicians of this city. 
Boston, Feb. 22, 1840. ly 


=, 
|} PNDIA RUBBER WARE HOUSE.—JAMES DY- 
ER, No 82 Washington Street, Boston, (near the Post 
Office) manufactures aud offers at wholesale and retail, im- 
| proved India Rubber Goods, Sewed and Cemented, viz:— 
| Life Preservers—Life Boats and Swimming Belts, Sub- 
{marine Dresses, Baptismal Pantaloons, Sportsmens’ 


, Long Boots, Surtouts and Pea Coats, Frock and Monkey 





| Jackets, Long Leggings, Capes with Sleeves, Mittens, 
| Navy Capes, Gan Cases, Game Bags, Ladies and Misses 
Aprons, Air Beds, Air Pillows, Air Cushions, Hydrosta- 


Water Cuanninc, Secretary. | 
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GREENWOOD’sS HYMNS. 
= & BALMER have jnst: published the thi; ; h 
Fh i “ ‘A Conuection or Psaums lee 
R CHRISTIAN W : 
P. GREENWoopD. wares oF Mav. FW, 
This collection of Psalms and Hymns is univers 
proved, by all persons who have examined jt 
given great satisfaction where it has been used. 
The following are some of the societies and towns 
which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel (Re FP 
W. P. Greennood;) Hollis street Society (Rey. 7 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robhins ;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street ‘Bocien 
(Rev. Dr Channing;) Boston. Church cf the Mont 
New York (Rev. Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, Bayt Cam 
lvidge, West Cambridge, Cainbridge Pi rt, Rox! eo 
Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Watert, et, 
Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowel, Lexington le 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxln idge, Medfield 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andoyc;y De 
ver, Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfield, hl 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynu, Mass Ys 
Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Haliowelj he. 
gusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hariford, Conn.—Provi, 
dence, Newport, R. 1.—Bratthehoro’ Vi.—Righinond, 
Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Mcbile, Ala.—Alten, Ii—sy 
Louis, Mo.—Lovisville, Ky.—and many other laces ix 
New England an: the Southern and Western States, : 
The book was ealarged upon publication of the sixteenth 
edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No fy. 
ther alteratious or additions are contemplated, Soci ties 
and Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine this 
collection, and those wishing copies for that purpose wij 
be —— gratis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston 
131 Washington street (wp stair.) j6 : 
ENKS & PALMER, Publishers an: Booksellers, 13] 
Washington street, Boston. Furnish Country Tra. 
ders, Towns, School Committees and teachers on fair 
terms. J il JENKs., 
june 6 G. W. PALMER. 
IPCHELL’S MAP OF UNITED STATES 
A few copies of Mitchell’s Map of the United 
States, in neat frames for the Counting Room or schouls, 
Por sale VERY Low by JAMES MUNBOE & Co. 
134 Washington street. 
LEASURES OF TASTE.—The Pleasures of Taste 
and other stories selected from the writings of Miss 
Jane Taylor, with a sketch of her life. By Mrs Sarah 
J. Hale, Author of ‘Traits of American Life, Ladies 
Wreath, §c. For sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co., 
134 Washington street. june 6 


HILD’S CATECHISM IN VERSE.—The Child’s 

First Catechism in verse by a ‘ friend to little child. 

ren : Cambridge ; designed for Sunday schovls. Just 

published. A fresh and large supply just received hy 

JAMES MUNROE § CO., 134 Washington st. j 6° 

CRIPTURAL INTERPRETER.—Just received hy 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., a few sets of this valua. 

ble Work edited by Rev. E. 8. Gannett; and others 
complete in 7 vols 12mo., 134 Washington st. j6 


P OX’S SERMONS. Sermons on the Mission, Char. 
acter, and Doctri e of Jesus of Nazareth. By W, 
J. Fox; 2 vols 12mo. A few eapies just received by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. j6 
URNAP’S LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, 
Lectures to Young Men on the cultivation of the 
mind, the formation of character, and the conduct of life. 
Delivered at Baltimore, by George W. Burmap, Pastor of 
the First Independent Church. Just published; for sale 
by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. j6 


} INTS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS.— 

In a series of familiar Lectures by Rev. Thomas RB. 
Fox, Author of Sketch of the Reformation, &c. Just 
published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing. 


ton street. 


ally an. 
> tind hag 
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OOKS recently published at TRCKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and Schoo! streets: 

Paxton’s Lotroduction to the Study of Human Anatomy, 
with illustrations: by James Paxton, author of Notes and 
Illustrations to Paley’s Natural Theology, in 2 vols, 3d 
American edition: with additions, by Winslow Lewis, 
Jr., M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Diseases of the Uterus, a series of clinical lec- 
tures, delivered at the Hospital La Pitie, by M. Lisfranc, 
and edited by H. Pauly, M. D.,—translated from the 
French by G. Heury Lodge, M. D. A Practical Trea- 
tise on the cultivation of the Grape Vine on open walls, 
by Clement Hoare: second American edition. Rejected 
Addresses, or the new Theatrum Poetarum, from the 19th 
London edition, carefully revised, with an original pref- 
ace and notes, by the Authors. Tenth American edition 
of Combe on the Constitution of Man considered in rela- 
tion to external objects; with an additional chapter on 
the harmony between Phrenology and Revelatien: by Jo- 
seph A. Warne, A. M. june 6 


1 peste Supply of the History of the French Revolu- 
tion, by M. A. Thiers, translated, with notes and il- 
Justrations from the most authentie sources, bye Frederick 
Shoberl. In 3 vols with fine engravings. Just received 
and for sale at TICKNOR’S 135 Washingten st. j 6 
OHN LINDLEY’S School Botany, or an explanation 
of the characters and-differences of the principal nat- 
ural classes and orders of plants, &c. English edition. 
Just published, and for sale at TTICKNOR’S 135 Wash- 
ington street. june 6 


ACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES.—Critical and 

Miscellaneous Essays, by T. Babington Macaulay, 

2 vols. This day published, and for sale at TICKNOR’S 
185 Washington street. june 6 


M*® YOUNG’S DISCOURSE ON PRESIDENT 
KIRKLAN D.—Just published.—A Discourse on 
the Life and Character of the Rev. John Thornton Kirk- 
land, D. D., LL, D.. formerly Pastor of the Church on 
Church Green, and late President of Harvard Universi- 
tv, delivered in the Church on Church Green, May 3, 
1840—By Alexander Young. CHARLES C. LITTLE 
§& JAMES BROWN, 112, Washington street. 
june 6. 


YMNS, Collects, Anthems end Selections, to be 
sung in Churches and Sunday Schools, 1 vol., this 
day published by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES 
BROWN, 112 Washington street. june 6, 
ESCHEMACHER ON HORTICULTURE. A 
concise application of the principles of structural 
Botany to Horticulture, chiefly extracted fronr*the works 
of Lindley, Knight, Herbert, and others, with additions 
and adaptations to the climate—by J. E. 'Teschemacher. 
This day published by 
CHAS. C, LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 
june 6 112 Washingt #1 street. 
HE POWER, WISDOM, AND GOODNESS 
OF GOD, as displayed in the Animal Creation; 
showing the remarkable agreement between this depart- 
ment cf Nature and Revelation—in a series of letters—by 
C. M. Burnett, Esq., 1 vol Svo. 
Just received by 


CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 




















receives his Ministers, individually if possible, | 
and he receives then visits of his private! 


The amount printed and dist:ibuted 


If thus he clothes with flowers the senseless sod, is very great and great good has been accom- 
Ss 5 


tic Beds, Water Bottles, Bathi J00ts ¢ oes j6 Importers of Foreign Books 112 Washington st. 
JERUSALEM AND THE JEWs. | ds, so thing Tubs, Boots and Shoes, P' £g g 





How can we doubt that we in turn shall share 


In food and vesture from his equal care. 


Ye teach us too, that he in Jove designed 
Your pleasing forms to charm the human mind. 
Else why your beauteous tints? your forms of grace? 
Your grateful odors breathed in every place? 
And why our taste for beauty? did our Maker mean 
Aught but our pleasure at your beauty seen? 

. 

From you we hope the rising of the dead, 
When ’mid the tombs Mount Auburn’s paths we tread. 
As ye are waking there from winter’s gloom, 
So man shall burst triumphant from the tomb. 


O may our ears be never closed to hear 
The solemn lessons of the rolling year! 
May every season serve our hearts to bring 

“In a fit state for heaven’s eternal spring. 


May 1, 1840. 





MISCE LLANEOUS, 








A COUNTRY LIFE. . 








Of all the modes of life which man can pass, 
a country one is the most innocent, the most 
serene and peaceful, and, taking every thing in- 
to consideration, the most happy. It is the 
most calculated to promote our moral welfare, 
our spiritual improvement, and is at the same 
time most conductive to our physical health. 





Man was originally intended to pass such a 
life by his Maker. God who has created all 
things, has in a more special manner rendered 
visible the operations of bis Almighty hand in | 
the country. The different processes of vegeta- 
tion, the changes of the seasons, and the effects 
resulting from them, the decay and the revival 
of nature, the firmament above us, adorned with 
its innumerable bright and shining lights, the 
beautiful and verdant surface upon which we 
walk, enamelled with its flowers of various hues, 
the feathered inhabitants of the forest, the grove, | 
and the plain, pouring forth their daily concert | 





Vast as is the period, and singular as are the 
changes of European history since the Christian 
era, Judea still continues to be the most inter- 
esting poriion of the world. Among other pur- 
poses, it may be for the purpose of fixing the 
general eye upon this extraordinary land, that 
it has been periodically visited by a more strik- 
ing succession of great public calamities than 
perhaps any other region. With less to at- 


° 2 } 
tract an invader than any other eonspicuous 


land of the East, it has been constantly exposed 
to invasion. Its ruin by the Romans in the 
first century did not prevent its being assailed 
by almost every barbarian, who, in turn, as 
sumed the precarious sovereignty of the neigh- 
boring Asia. After ages of obscure misery, a 
new terror came in the Saracen invasion, which, 
under Amrou, on the conquest of Damascus, 
rolled on Palestine. A siege of four months, 
which we may well conceive to have abounded 
in horrors, gave Jerusalem 
the Kaliph Omar. On the death of Omar, who 
died by the usual fate of Eastern princes—the 
dagger, the country was left to the still heavier 
misgoverment of the Moslem viceroys—a race 
of men essentially barbarian, and commuting 
for their crimes by their zealin proselytism. 
The people, of course, were doubly torment- 
ed. 

A new scourge fell upon them in the inva- 
sion of the Crusaders, at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, followed by a long succession 
of bitter hostilities and public weakness. After 
almost a century of this wretchedness, another 
invasion from the desert put Jerusalem into 
the hands ofits old oppressor, the Saracen ; and 
in 1117, the famous Saladin, expelling the last 
of the Christian sovereigns, took possession of 
Palestine.—after another century of tumult and 
Severe suuering, occasioned by the disputes of 
the Saracen princes, it was visited by a still 
more formidable evil in the shape of the Turks, 
then wholly uneivilized—a nation in all the 
rudeness and violence of mountaineer life, and 


into the hands of 


| friends, before whom he displays a vast techni- 
cal erudition on mechanics, masonry, com- 
merce, &c. At three hie retires to his cabinet, 
reads the papers aud public reports, receives 
confidential friends, and at five he goes out. 
| When at Neuilly, he walks on the balcony 
which looks into the garden; when the 
Tuilleries he inspects the repairs whigh“are 
going on. He returns to his chamber 
at six, which is the dinner hour, but he 
is never waited for. A valet de chambre 
announces to him that dinner is served ; 
Louis Philippe then shaves himself, makes 
his toilette, and enters the dining room when 
dinner is half over. When the family resided 
at the Palais Royal, the restaurateur Peste! sup- 
plied the table of Louis Philippe, but complain- 
ed sadly of the stinginess of his Royal custom- 
er. The habits of the Palais Royal have un- 
dergone no change. Louis Philippe generally 
sits between his sister and the Princess Clem- 
entine; he takes a little soup and a cup of tea, 
and then leaves the table, taking in his hand a 
pearand apple, which he munches whilst giv- 
ing instructions to the workmen with a techni- 
eality which would do honor to a mason ora 
carpenter. He then passes a part of the even- 
ing with his family. The Princesses embroid- 
er, Louis Philippe converses with his sons on 
geography, geology, numismatics, history, &e. 
Political subjects are rarely touched upon, but 
no mercy is shown to those who have not de- 
served well of the new dynasty. M. Thiers 
was for a long while the subject of their jokes 
and wit. At ten o’clock Loyis Philippe enters 
his cabinet, into which no one dare penetrate. 
—M. Montalivet, however, avows that he has 
seen the gates of this nocturnal sanctuary 
thrown open. Here the opulent proprietor 
gives himself up to the details of his immense 
private fortune. It is midnight—Louis Phil- 
ippe shuts up his account books, puts by his 
bills, rouleaux of Louis, &e., and politics again 
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become the subject of his deep meditation, It 


plished by this means of progress. 

E. T. Taylor seconded the motion to accept 
this report in an address of unusual power and 
eloquence. 
be done by the press for the cause—-of the em- 
barrassments thrown into the way by the re- 


peal of the law of 1828—and of the vast, un- | 


mixed evil of the license system. The public 
speaker against Intemperance now, remarked 
Mr Taylor, finds the existing laws against him, 
and he against the laws. What more embar- 
rassing situation than this to a lover of the 
State, and a friend to its laws?—We must 
trust to the press more than ever now—~and 
most powerfully did he plead for his sailor breth- 
ren—the members of his church and Society— 
and that he might be furnished with the means 
—Temperance tracts and books—for their in- 
struction and benefit. 

The President, at the close of Mr Taylor’s 
remarks, moved that the Society pledge itself 
that Mr Taylor's wishes be complied with in 
the fullest manner, arid that he receive a con- 
stant supply of books for his people. 

This motion was unanimously adopted. 

J. H. Purkitt offered, from a committee of 
the Council, the following resolutions. 

1. Resolved, That the ‘Temperance cause holds a most 
responsible and iinportant place in the system of agencies, 
by which the world is to be morally * redeemed, regener- 
ated, and disenthralled.’ 

2. Resolved, That this Society rerewedly commend 
the cause of Temperance to the blessing of Almighty God 
—to his servants in the churches—an:l to he philanthro- 
pists of the world, 

3. Resolved, That it is matter of devout gratitude that 
the cause of Temperance is the cause ef the world, aud 
that among all nations men may labor in it with the hope 
of equal success. ; 

4, Resvlved, That ona review of the operations of 
this Society, and the Divine favor with which they have 
heen attended, there is no reason for discouragement; 
but, on the contrary, the Society perceive abundant cause 
for a grateful continuance, and more zealous prosecution 
of their labors daring the ensuing year. ; 

5. Resolved, That this Society invite the serious at- 
teation of clergymen, and of Christians generslly, to the 
powerful moral influence that, with the Divine blessing, 


He showed how much might now | 


Spanish Ponchas, Machine Banding, Gas Bags, Riding 
} and Money Belts, Water Proof Hose Covers, Prepared 
} India Rubber Cloth for Rheumatism, Brick-makers’ 
| Aprons, Travelling Bags, Pantaloon Straps, Carriage 

Cloth, Patent Leather aad Cloth, Oiled Silk, Ginghams 
and Cottons, ladia Rubber Russia Riding Belt, much 
used for rheumatic complaints, pains in the side, chest, 
and breast. 

§G- To the Public. These Goods have been used for 
the above purposes,—to a considerable extent—and the 
manufacturer feels a pride in saying, that, no instance of 
dissatisfaction has come to his knowledge, but on the con- 
trary, Gentlemen have amply tested the quality of the 
| goods, and find they give entire satisfaction, 
| India Rubber Gam or Scrap Rubber, bought and sold 
hy the quantity. march 15 








NITARIAN TRACTS.—No 157. Fidelity in Du- 
ty, not accuracy in Belief, our test of the Christian 
Character. By Andrew P. Peabody. 

No. 138. The Unitarian Reform. By Rev. J. F. 
Clarke. 

No, 139. Truths joined by God not to be sundered by 
Man. By Samuel Osgood. 
No, 140. On the Atonement. By Edward B. Hall. 

No. 141. Unitarianism Vindicated against the Charge 
of Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker. 

No. 142. Remarks on the Sacred Scriptures, and Be- 
lief and Unbelief. By Orville Dewey. 

No. 143. The Fourteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the Proceedings of the An- 
nual Meeting, May 29, 1839. 

No. 144. Mystery, Reason and Faith by E. Peabody. 

No. 145. Who was Jesus Christ, by George F. Sim- 
mons, 

No. 146. Jeaus Christ the Chief Corner Stone, by 
George R. Noyee. 

No. 147. How to Spend a day by H. Ware Jr. 

No. 148. Life and Character of Aaron Bancroft, D. D. 
by Alonzo Hill. 

“No 149. The Atonement. By E. S. Gannett. 

No. 150. Thoug!ts for the New Year, on the Duty o 
Leprovement. By Henry Ware jr. 

No. 151. The Moral Power of Christ’s Character. 
By Ephraim Peabody, 

No. 152, Christian views of Human Suffering. 
William E, Channing. 

No. 133. Watch and Pray, By R. C, Waterston. 

The Tracts of the American Unitarian Association, 
bound! in tw clve volumes, can be had of the publishers, 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., at the low price of 75 cts. 
per volume, may 9 


EWEY ON UNITARIANISM.—Discourses and 
; Discussions ia Explanation and Defence of Unitarian- 
ism. By Orville Dewey pertor of the church of the Messiah 
iu New York. ‘This book is designed to answer the ques- 
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may be exerted by their instrumentality, in connection 


lion ‘ What és Uni/ariunism.’ 
Published By JOSEPH DOWE. 22 Court st. m. 21. 


HE YOUNG MAIDEN.—In Press, and will soon 

be published ‘The Young Maiden,’ by Rev. A. B. 
Muzzey, author of.¢ The Young Man’s Frieud,’ ‘ Sunday 
School Teacher,’ &e. ; 

Contents.—The Capacities of Woman; Female Influ- 
ences; Female.Education; Home; Society; Love; Siv- 
gle Life; Reasons for Marriage; Conditions of True 
Marriage; Society of Young Men; First Love; Conduct 
during engagement; Trials ef Woman and her solace. 
WM. CROSBY & CO, Publishers. 118 Washington 
street. me 16 


5 HANOVER STREET.— MADISON BEAL, 

would inform his friends and the public that he has 
on hand a good assortment of Ladies’, Genuemans, Misses 
and Childrens Boots and Shoes at wholesale and retail «3 
low as can be fouud in the city. Country people will do 
well to call before buying, 

Please not to mistake the number, 54 Hanover Street 
6 doors North of Portland street. m, 21. 


ETTER PAPER, at $200 a Reamn—Ruled Leiter 
4 Paper, $2 50—Billet Paper, for $100 a Ream. 
For sale by JOSEPH DOWE 22 Court st. j6 : 


CRIPTURAL INTERPRETER,—Edited by Rev 

Ezra 8S. Gannett. Complete in seven vols. A few 
sets of this ‘valuable work, for sale by WM. CROSBY 
& CO. 118 Washington street. june 6 


| ICH SILKS.—E. F, NEWHALL, 141 Washing- 
ton street has just received 2 cases Rich Silks of sv- 
perior quality, new style. 
e —Also— 
1 Case Superior Marseilles Quilts very large and 
handsome at the lowest prices. ” 


THE MISSES HUNT. 
No. 32 Green street, nearly opposite the head of Leveret 
; * street, Boston, ‘ 
Le tal sd for the extensive patronage the have 
TF received, would respectfully give notice to the adies, 
that they still continue to attend to their profession. 
Hours for seeing patients from 9 till 5. Jy nd. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

TERMS.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, ° 
Two dollars and fifiy cents, if paid in advance. 

_ To individuals or companies who pay iu advance for 
live copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. : 

_ No subscription’ discontinued, except at the dis: 
cretion of the peblisher, until all arranges are paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of business, 1 
laiing to the Christiau Register, should. be addressed @ 
Davin REED, Boston, 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER: 
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